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NOT FOR OURSELVES ALONE. 
BY KATHERINE LEE 
Not for ourselves alone! 

The universal tone 

Of Nature thus our poor self-seeking chideth. 

There lives no bloom that in sweet chalice hideth 

Her scent, no star but his wan gleam divideth 

With leaf and wayside stone. 

Not for ourselves alone! 





BATES. 


Not for ourselves alone! 
Beneath God’s burning throne 
The ethereal soul was clothed with form and 
feeling 
To work some earthly task of cheer or healing, 
Strike out some spark of noble deeds, revealing 
The flame whence all are blown. 
Not for ourselves alone! 


Not for ourselves alone! 

The seeds our hands have sown 
Shall yield their harvest to a younger reaper. 
We battle, heirs of many a church-yard sleeper, 
For scions to come, whose sworded thoughts 

strike deeper 
Than any we have known. 
Not for ourselves alone! 


Not for ourselves alone! 

O spirit, overgrown 
With tangled wrongs and strange confusions 

bruising 

The wings of thy first faith, take courage, losing 
Thyself to find thyself, in patience choosing 

This watchword as thine own,— 

Not for ourselves alone! 

—Selected. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In the Massachusetts Hlouse of Repre- 
sentatives, on May 17, the bill authorizing 
persons qualified to vote for members of 
School Committees to vote at the next 
State election upon the question of grant. 
ing municipal suffrage to women, passed 
to be engrossed. Mr. St. John of Haver- 
hill moved an amendment permitting all 
women of twenty-one years of age or over 
to vote on the question without registra- 
tion. Mr. Horanof Boston moved to add 
to the question on the ballot, the ques- 
tion: Are women morally entitled to the 
ballot? Mr. Horan’s amendment was re- 
iected—20 to 60. Mr. St. John’s amend- 
ment was rejected, and the bill on a rising 
vote passed to be engrossed—60 to 55. 
The yeas and nays were ordered and the 
bill passed to be engrossed 96 to 63. 
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The Massachusetts resolve authorizing 
Persons qualified to vote for members of 
school committees to vote at the next 
State election upon the question of grant- 
ing municipal suffrage to women has been 
finally enacted by both House and 
Senate, and unless it is vetoed by the 
the Governor it will soon become a law. 
The votes thrown will of course have no 
binding effect. 


—_—_ -~@r 


To take a vote of the men and women 
of Massachusetts, as to whether they 
favor municipal suffrage for women, said 
Vote to have no validity whichever way it 
g0es, is an incongruous measure, not very 
Well liked by either the suffragists or the 
Temonstrants, neither of whom had asked 
for it. It was originated by certain mem- 
bers opposed to equal rights, who hoped 
that if the vote should be in the negative, it 
Would stop the agitation for woman suf- 

e—an entirely delusive idea; and it 
Was supported by some members in favor 
of suffrage, who believed that if the vote 
thould be in the affirmative, the opponents 
Yould withdraw their opposition—a notion 
‘qually delusive. The Suffrage Associa- 


tion has often petitioned for the submis- 
sion of a constitutional amendment, which, 
if it received a majority vote, would be- 
come law; but it is annoying to have to 
undertake a campaign for a popular 
majority which, if we get it, gives us 
nothing. There is little doubt that the 
majority of the women voting on the 
question would vote in favor; but we 
| know our opponents in the Legislature 
| too well to believe that this would change 
| half a dozen votes. However, if the Gov- 
| ernor signs the bill, we must also set to 
| Work and get out as large an affirmative 
| vote as possible. Everything that creates 
discussion helps to make converts. The 
trouble is that while a campaign for a 
genuine amendment always calls out 
plenty of discussion, the interest in a sham 
test vote like this is likely to be compara- 
tively languid. 
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In the Kansas penitentiary are 930 
| prisoners. Only seven of them are women, 
| and of these five are colored. Of the male 
prisoners, 215 are colored. As punish- 
ment, prisoners are confined as far as pos- 
sible in separate cells, though many of the 
cells contain two or three prisoners. A 
new cell house which will contain 500 
prisoners has been in the process of con- 
struction for the last twelve years. 


~~ —— 


The Sumter, S.C, Freeman of May 
11 says: 


The woman suftragists, who are draw- 
ing large and intelligent audiences all 


inst and will speak in Bultman’s Hall at 
8.30 P. M. Come one and all and hear 
the brilliant female orators. Miss Clay, 
grand-niece of Henry Clay, will be the 
chief speaker, and Mrs. Young, long asso- 
ciate editcr of the Freeman, will also 
speak, and possibly Miss Y ates of Maine. 





The Portia Club and the Woman’s Club 
of New Orleans, on May 22, were ad- 
dressed on ‘*The Need of Ballot Reform,” 
by Dr. Henry Dickson Bruns. The occasion 
was significant of the attitude of some of 
the most influential women in the city on 
the subject. Among them were Mrs. 
Evelyn Ordway, Mrs. Elizabeth Lyle 
Saxon, Mrs. J. M. Ferguson, Mrs. Dr. 
Dight, Mrs. L. Graham, Miss Kate Nobles, 
Mrs. H. L. Behrens and Miss Florence 
Huberwald. There were many other 
women of note. At the close Mrs. Saxon 
moved a vote of thanks to Dr. Bruns, 
which was unanimously given. The ladies 
heartily endorsed ballot reform, and will 
do all that they can to aid it. 
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Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick lately 
offered to debate the question of woman 
suffrage in the New York World with any 
of the ‘‘antis.” The World, which is 
strongly opposed, accepted Mrs. Dietrick’s 
offer, and published her invitation; but 
in the discussion that followed, the editor, 
while allowing the ‘‘antis” to say any- 
thing they pleased, repeatedly mutilated 
Mrs. Dietrick’s articles in reply, cutting 
out her best points. Mrs. Dietrick pro- 
tested, but in vain. The unfairness of 
such action is evident. The editor of the 
World was under no obligation to open 
his columns to a debate on equal suffrage, 
but, having done so, he was in honor 
bound to give both sides fair play. The 
World also assailed Mrs. Dietrick person- 
ally in a spiteful editorial, calling names 
in a way quite beneath the dignity of a 
courteous and candid debate. However, 
the opponents of equal suffrage have one 
excuse for throwing mud which its advo- 
cates cannot plead, they have nothing 
more solid to throw. 


2 
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The fortunate guests of Mrs. John 
Brooks at Cambridge, May 16, had a rich 
treat in the valuable paper on woman 
suffrage read by Rev. John Graham 
Brooks. He treated the matter from an 
economic standpoint, and in such lucid 
and convincing manner as to win unwill- 
ing applause from the most determined 
remonstrants. The cultivated and thought- 
ful audience was worthy of the speaker, 
and many wishes were expressed that the 
paper may be printed. 
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MRS. DIGGS IN NEW JERSEY. 


East ORANGE, N. J., May 18, 1895, 
Editors Woman’ sJournal : 

Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, who is lecturing 
in New Jersey for the National-American 
W.S. A., isa very convincing speaker to 
those who hear the subject presented for 
the first time. Her personal experiences 





in Kansas at the polis completely answer 





over the State, will be here on the 16th ; 





the old objections urged by the unenlight- 
ened. Her address to the Woman’s Club 
of Orange, on May 8, on ‘‘Woman’s Place 
in a Republic” was heartily applauded. 

Mrs. Diggs will greatly aid the cause 
wherever she speaks throughout the State. 

At Vineland she organized a League of 
which Mrs. Anna L. Warden was elected 
president. 

One thousand copies of the following 
petition have been circulated and will be 
presented tothe New Jersey Legislature 
at its special session in June—the last 
opportunity for five years to secure a 
constitutional amendment : 


PETITION FOR SCHOOL SUFFRAGE, 
To the Honorable Senate and General Assembly 
of the State of New Jersey : 


Whereas the exercise of School Suffrage by 
women in this State has proved beneficial to the 
cause of education and conducive to the orderly 
conduct of school elections : 

And Whereas since the decision of the Supreme 
Court holding that under the Constitution women 
are not eligible as voters at elections for mem- 
bers of School Boards, women have largely ab- 
stained from the exercise of School Suffrage 
as to other matters ; 

Therefore, we, the undersigned, citizens of the 
United States, twenty-one years of age, residents 
of the State of New Jersey, respectfully pray 
your Honorable Body that the proper steps be 
taken to so amend the State Constitution as to 
extend the School Suffrage in cities, boroughs 
and townships to women on the same terms as 
men. 

Two thousand leaflets on school suffrage 
have also been published for circulation 
throughout the State. 


Mary D. Hussey. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA NOTES, 

The woman suffrage meetings through- 
out South Carolina have attracted large 
audiences, and the papers have devoted 
much space to reports. The speakers 
have been praised for their eloquence and 
womanliness even by papers opposed to 
the movement. 

Three meetings were held in Columbia 
in the hall of the House of Representa- 
tives. At the first, the speakers were 
Mrs. Young, Miss Lewis, Miss Clay and 
Gen. Hemphill. Tue Columbia Daily 
Register said : 

Judging by the large audience of ladies 
and gentlemen present at the State House 
last night, one would suppose that Colum- 
bia was thoroughly and enthusiastically in 
favor of women’s enfranchisement, but 
many were attracted there by the novelty 
of the thing. 

Rev. D. B. Clayton offered prayer. Mr. 
H. C. Patton introduced the speakers. 
He was not in favor, but declared himself 
open to conviction. Ten years ago, he 
said, it was difficult to believe that the 
idea of woman suffrage would ever be 
seriously entertained, but now it was a 
burning, living question throughout the 
entire State. The sentiment was evidently 
growing. 

At the second meeting John Sam Ver- 
ner, Exq., introduced the speakers, Miss 
Yates and Miss Clay. Mr. Verner at the 
conclusion of the addresses said that 
for twenty years he had been attend- 
ing gatherings and listening to political 
speeches, but in all his experience he had 
never heard two finer political addresses 
than the two he had just listened to. He 
believed that these women held the solu- 
tion of the political troubles of South 
Carolina in their hands. 
meeting Mr. T. S. Moorman presided. 
All the speakers were highly compli- 
mented by the local papers. The Colum- 
bia State, after some j ocose editorial re- 
marks, continued : 

But this flippancy is not intended to 
cast reflections on anyone—least of all 
upon the accomplished women whose 
addresses have pleased and made an im- 
pression upon the cultivated audiences 
they have had here. 

Ata later meeting in Columbia, a local 
Equal Rights Association was formed, 
with a strong membership, and the fol- 
lowing officers: 

. President—Mrs. Anna Trezevant Bad- 
am. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. S. LeC. 
Davis. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. G. 8S. Escott. 

‘Treasurer—Miss F. G. Feaster. 

Excellent meetings were also held at 
Greenville and Spartanburg, 
ladies were cordially welcomed. 

The Charleston News and Courier urges 
that the next National Suffrage Conven- 
tion be invited to Charleston, because 
no better means could be found of 
advertising that fair city than to as- 


semble there a convention of eloquent | 


women from all parts of the country, 


show them every attention, and send them | 


home to sing the praises of Charleston 
far and wide. 
Several South Carolina papers have 


At the farewell | 


and the) 


issued ‘‘women’s numbers,” among others, 
the Columbia State, a large daily. 

Mrs. Martha Mason Baxley writes to the 
Varnville Enterprise, in reply to an anti- 
suffrage correspondent : 

A meek and lowly spirit is very becom- 
ing to women, but I do not think we 
should carry it so far as to forget that 
| praise is a poor substitute for justice, and 
| that when the women have built the 
| church, bought the organ, and pay most 

of the minister’s salary, they have just as 
| much right to vote in that church ‘as any 
| brother has. 
| Miss Helen Morris Lewis, in another 
| column, gives a pleasant account of her 
| South Carolina trip. 
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| SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION IN ILLINOIS, 


| cmmnee 


} 
FREEPORT, ILL., May 19, 1895. 
| 


Editors Woman's Journal: 





| The most exciting election ever held in 
| Freeport occurred April 20, when eight 
| men and two women were elected mem- 
bers of our Board of Education; 3,383 
votes were polled, the largest vote ever 
cast in this city; 1,316 of these votes 
were cast by women, hundreds of whom 
had never voted before. 

This triumph of suffrage, in probably 
the most conservative stronghold in the 
State, was not achieved without contin- 
uous work on the part of our women. At 
| & mass-meeting held to select names for a 
| nominating committee, the suffrage so- 
| ciety persisted in suggesting those of 
| their own sex, and thus they gained six 
| women in a committee of nineteen, who 

proceeded to make up the ticket. Some 
|of the women (as well as several men) 
| placed the names of four women upon 
the ballot; and this action called down 
upon us a torrent of abuse, through the 
columns of our principal daily papers, full 
of threats and bluster and spiteful ac- 
cusations of trickery and unfair dealing. 
Although the women on the committee 
had performed their duties in a straight- 
forward and dignified manner, their pres- 
ence seemed to seriously disturb one of 
| the male members, and in the. article 
referred to, our proceedings were denom- 
inated ‘‘wrangling,”’ and the action of 
the suffragists was designated as ‘‘a fire- 
brand which made wise and harmonious 
action impossible.” To this attack, some 
of us replied the following day, in short 
|articles of defence and explanation. 
| However, most fair-minded and reason- 
| able people recognized the origin and the 
/motive of the scurrilous attack, and the 
| writer, himself a member of the commit- 
| tee and a candidate for office, was deter- 
| minedly ‘‘scratched” (on paper) by the 
| women voters; and had his name not 
appeared also on an ‘‘independent” ticket, 
which later was placed in the field, it 
might have cost him his election. This 
‘*independent” ticket, which bore the 
names of a brewer, a saloon-keeper and 
other objectionable candidates, awakened 
an interest among those hitherto opposed 
to suffrage, and the women voters ap- 
peared on the scene by scores, many 
remaining at the polls all day and work- 
ing with the zeal of experienced politi- 
|cians. Our tickets won the day by a 
| splendid majority. 

| Previous to this, our school board con- 
| sisted of only three members, one being 











| elected each year. In 1892, school suf- 
| frage having been granted to women, in 
| pursuance of our principles we nominated 
/a woman. Her defeat made it evident 
that we could not elect a woman unless, 
as might be done under our State law, we 
should enlarge the board. We secured 
the required names to a petition. The 
first year that the proposition was sub- 
mitted to the voters, it failed to carry, 
being supposed to be a movement of the 
suffrage party only. The agitation led to 
an investigation of the mismanagement 
of the acting board, and the second year, 
the suffragists taking special pains to keep 
themselves in the background, the meas- 
ure won by a rousing vote. 

Though we realize that these two glo- 
rious victories are not wholly the outcome 
of interest in suffrage work, we are con- 
vinced that the latter must have done 
much toward removing the mountains of 
prejudice which have heretofore retarded 
our progress. 

We therefore feel encouraged to re- 
newed effort and increased faithfulness in 
all lines of suffrage work. 

Mrs. CARRIE W. HEA, 
Sec. E. 8. A. 


+o 





The Key Monument Association, of 
Frederick City, Md., invites contributions 
/to commemorate Francis Scott Key, 


| author of ‘The Star-Spangled Banner.” 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss NELLIE GILEs has been appointed 
school census enumerator in Omaha, Neb. 


Mrs. POTTER PALMER has been elected 
vice president of the Civic Federation of 
Chicago, Ill., and Ada C. Sweet and Dr. 
Sarah H. Stevenson members of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Miss MARGARETTA CHURCHWALL, of 
Brooklyn, a licensed deaconess of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church,bas accepted 
a call to the South Park Methodist Church 
of Hartford, Conn. 

Miss ANNETTE RANKIN, of the class of 
95 of the University of Buffalo, N. Y., 
who graduated recently, is the first 
woman to complete the course in dentistry 
at that University. 

Mrs. MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH was 
given a Salvation Army welcome home at 





| the New York Headquarters on her return 





from her recent western trip, during 
which she added 1,100 auxiliary members 
to the Army. 

Rev. Dr. AUGUSTA J. CHAPIN, pastor 
of the Universalist church of Omaha, 
Neb., recently gave a University Exten- 
sion lecture in Hannibal, Mo., on ‘*The 
Masterpieces of English Verse,” which is 
spoken of very highly by the Journal of 
that city. 

MARIE CORELLI, the novelist, who has 
been much talked of recently in England, 
is in private life Miss Minnie Mackay, 
daughter of the late Charles Mackay. 
Her first book, ‘‘A Romance of Two 
Worlds,” was published in 1886 when she 
was 22 years old. 


Miss GRACE CHISHOLM,who has just ob- 
tained the degree of doctor of philosophy 
from Gottingen University, is said to be 
about to visit Boston. Miss Chisholm has 
previously taken honors at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and she now intends to inves- 
tigate the field at Harvard. 


Miss JANE C. HARRISON is about to re- 
ceive the degree of LL. D. from Aberdeen 
University. She isa member of the coun- 
cil of the Society for the Promotion of 
Hellenic Studies and an authority on 
Greek archxology. This is the first time 
a woman has received so high an honorary 
certificate of intellectual ability from an 
English college, and it is hoped that the 
example set by the Scottish scholars will 
be followed all over the world whenever a 
woman rises who will give distinction to 
the degree, and for whom the title will be 
a merited tribute to attainments and char- 
acter. 


Mrs. CHARLES A. BAKER at the Wom- 
an’s Congress in Portland, Me., May 10, 
gave a sketch of the Foreign Missionary 
Society of the M. E. church, which has a 
membership of 126 and has contributed 
$433. Nineteen parlor meetings and three 
public meetings have been held during the 
past two years. Two of the latter were 
addressed by returned missionaries and 
oue was a silver anniversary to which the 
gentlemen were invited, the ladies fur- 
nishing the tea and the gentlemen the 
silver, enabling the society to celebrate 
its 25th anniversary with a thank offering 
of $70. 


Mrs. Eva Austin WEED of Auburn, 
N. Y., six years ago began practical work 
as a topographical draftsman with her 
father, who is the City Engineer. At the 
Syracuse University in ’89 and ’90, she con- 
tinued her studies. The following year 
she worked in the Cooper Institute, New 
York. Last February there was held at 
the Polytechnic Institute in Brooklyn, an 
examination under Civil service rules for 
the position of assistant topographical 
draftsman. Of the 108 applicants 46 
passed. Mrs. Weed, the only woman, 
stood first, having a percentage of 94. 
Another field of labor is thus opened to 
women, and it seems to be one that they 
may occupy with credit and profit. 


Miss NANNIE ROBINSON, of Washington 
County, Md., is one of the most energetic 
and successful farmers of that section; 
and since the death of her father, last fall, 
she has been carrying on their farm and 
keeping a water-power sawmill going. 
She is assisted only by her brother 
Charles, aged fifteen years. Miss Robin- 
son cut down trees and hauled the logs to 
the sawmill, where they were converted 
into lumber. Four months were consumed 
in logging, and Miss Robinson cut down 
the trees herself. She put the logs on the 
mill and personally superintended the 
sawing. Her lumber finds ready pur- 
chasers in the lumber dealers of Hancock. 
Miss Robinson is a comely young woman, 
twenty years of age and a splendid horse- 
woman. 
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Forthe Woman's Journal. 
WOMEN IN CUBA. 


La mujer reivindica sus dereehos. 

Ella ha sido la ultima sierva del mundo civil- 
izado. Aun algo peor que eso: ella ha sido 
hasta ahora la soberana Irrisoria de una sociedad 
galante y brutal! al mismo tiempo.— Aurelia Cas- 
tillo de Gonzalez. 

One of the most instructive of all the 
so-called ‘‘woman’s editions” is that of Z/ 
Figaro, a Spanish paper published in 
Havana, Cuba. It appeared some weeks 
ago. It may surprise other readers of the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL, a8 it surprised me, to 
find that so radical a newspaper innova- 
tion should have found favor in a country 
which possesses such a reputation for 
conservatism as the island of Cuba. The 
publication merits something more than 
a passing notice. 

El Figaro is an illustrated weekly, 
and contains ordinarily about a dozen 
pages, in size 11 by 14 inches—good 
paper, typographical appearance excel- 
lent. The ‘‘Woman’s Number,’ however, 
embraces one hundred and two pages, in- 
cluding a considerable number of adver- 
tising leaves. The matter furnished by 
the thirty nine women contributors con- 
sists of prose, poetry and music, and is 
spread over seventy-two pages. There 
are forty-six engravings, mostly portraits 
—mapby representing interiors, ateliers 
of artists, musicians and authors—al! but 
four being photogravures, executed with 
a savoir faire which leaves nothing to be 
desired. Indeed, the excellence of the 
engravings is matter of astonishment to 
one unfamiliar with the artistic resources 
of the Cuban capital, and enhances vastly 
one’s notions as to the taste and culture 
of our island neighbors. These favorable 
opinions, which capture the stranger on 
the instant, are still further heightened 
by the grace, beauty and delicacy of 
the poetry, and the charming suavity of 
style which characterizes the prose 
sketches, while the original and exotic 
flavor of the music is a delightful revela- 
tion. 

In this last connection, I cannot refrain 
from mentioning an exquisite piano pre- 
lude by Angelina Sicouret, and an instru- 
mental extravaganza by Blanca Liiso, 
entitled ‘‘Za Limosna del Pobre,” in which, 
suddenly and unexpectedly, un tempo di 
terrentelle is introduced with electrifying 
effect. The fragment of ‘‘Romanza’’ by 
Maria Adam, with words by Sully 
Prud’home, gives the hearer an ardent 
desire to enjoy the entire piece, the open- 
ing being so auspicious. As one listens 
to the strains of this palpitating, insular 
music, it is easy to imagine that one hears 
the clack of castanete, while fancy 
pictures the rounded forms of black-eyed, 
raven-haired senoritas with all the 
languorous surroundings of a seductive 
tropical climate. 

The proprietors of Ei Figaro, in order 
to concentrate all their energies on this 
unique venture, suspended the paper for 
three weeks, while the ‘*Woman’s Number” 
was in process of incubation. This state- 
ment smacks of the apocryphal, but 
goes to show that newspaper readers 
become less exacting the nearer you ap- 
proach the equator. Or is the existence 
of such leniency on the part of the public 
but another startling proof of difference 
in race characteristics? Try to imagine 
the people of Chivago, New York or Bos- 
ton contentedly tolerating the suspension 
of their favorite journal for several weeks 
just to allow the ladies to try their hands 
at getting out a paper! The mere idea 
seems preposterous. 

The leading article of the ‘‘Woman’s 
Number” of Hi Figaro is by Aurelia Cas- 
tillo de Gonzalez, a writer of poetry, 
biography and travels, high in the affec- 
tions of the Cuban people. She holds, 
strange as it may seem, the most ad- 
vanced ideas as to woman’s true place in 
society, and is evidently a person of 
strong character and marked individuality. 
Her article is headed: ‘‘We Hope.” Con- 
sidering its subject matter, and in view of 
the dense conservatism which permeates 
everything to-day that is Spanish, and 
especially in view of the indifference 
towards woman’s advancement which is 
one of the characteristics of Spanish peo- 
ple, this title contains in it a touch of 
poignant pathos. Senora Gonzalez wields 
a facile pen. Her article is a powerful 
summing up of woman’s condition, past 
and present, based upon the physiological, 
psychical, and philosophical principles 
involved. Especially eloquent are those 
passages which picture the injury sus- 
tained by the race through the subjection 
of women. The present and future as- 
pects of the struggle for woman’s libera- 
tion, together with a touching. reference 
to the attitude of her sex in Cuba, are so 
happily expressed that I am sure the 
readers of the JOURNAL will be glad to 
have this portion of her article laid before 
them. I must premise, however, that my 
English version falls far short of express- 
ing the grace and chana which dis- 
tinguish the original. At the close ofa 
rapid survey of the ground already con- 
quered by advanced ideas, Senora Gonzalez 
says: 





‘‘Woman’s cause has been gained in 
wy oe That is to say, the problem 
as reduced itself to a question of time. 
It only remains to hope and to struggle 


on. 

‘But to struggle against whom? Against 
men? Never has man been knowingly the 
enemy of woman. Woman has always 
considered man aa her protector, her 
friend, her passionate lover. He has been 
all these in spite of the fact that masculine 
hostility has sometimes in isolated cases 
been aroused against those pioneer 
women who have appeared in the field as 
his competitors, but such hostility has 
never yet threatened to be, nor do we fear 
that it ever will become, general. No, 
the struggle must be against the solidarity 
of the masses, set in the ruts of custom 
and routine. Woman must struggle, first 
of all, against woman herself, and the 
last entrenchments of prejudice to be 
carried in the conflict for her enfranchise- 
ment will be defended by women. In- 
veterate custom and mental torpor hold 
the vast majority of women in willing 
pupilage, content that others should 
think and plan and act for them. They are 
legions in number,—mighty masses, inert 
but resistant. A disdainfu! smile, an af- 
fected renunciation from one among their 
ranks, suffices often to roll back the so 
called woman’s movement. Planted in 
tradition, these feminine masses are like 
an army of mummies: they obstruct the 
onward march of the relatively diminutive 
band of innovators and reformers. 

“The campaign must of necessity be 
long and waged with deliberation. In 
order not to frighten the timid, and like- 
wise to win recruits to their ranks, the 
women reformers must move with circum- 
spection. Above all things, it must be 
made apparent that in their vocabulary 
liberty does not mean license, and that 
they understand perfectly the limitations 
which nature has placed upon their sex. 
Finally, they must be content to labor for 
the good of those who despitefully use 
them, and to suffer, like all reformers, for 
those who cause them to suffer 

‘‘In spite of multiplied obstacles, which 
in this rapid sketcu have hardly been 
glanced at, the horizon of the woman’s 
movement has vastly widened. Mighty 
regions have been conquered by the new 
ideas. Those countries which lead the 
van in civilization are showing themselves 
every day more and more favorable to 
women. In them it is coming at last to be 
true that woman is man’s companion and 
not his slave. 

‘*But we Cuban women belong to a coun- 
try which cannot yet be counted among 
the number of those first mentioned. 
Our advance must creep at slow “pace, 
proportioned to the tardy progress 
achieved in each individual community. 
Today ve are called upon to expose to 
the world our titlesto culture. Zi Figaro 
invites us to the proof, and we come, 
modest, but confident that we shall not 
play a tarnished réle—proud even to fol- 
ow the lead of an Avellaneda and a 
Countess of Merlin, From our island 
home, esger for enlarged spheres and in- 
creased well-being, we salute you, O 
sisters in Europe and America, valiant 
upholders of justice and workers for the 
future! We donot say: Here we come 
to aid you; but here we stand applauding 
your labors and preparing —— to 
profit by that which you, O happy toilers 
in the great centres of culture, shall be 
able to conquer for all women... . and 
for all men.” 

Those certainly are vigorous and 
thoughtful utterances. Were I to venture 
the semblance of acriticism, which Heaven 
forbid, I should say that Sef ora Gonzalez 
is too modest by far in her estimate of the 
ability of her countrywomen to help in 
the cause. Communities which contain 
women who can write as some of these 
Cuban women write, are not likely long 
to lag behind the rest of the world in 
social progress. The above described at- 
titude of passive waiting, in which Cuban 
women are pictured as standing, is, believe 
me, O reader, simply an exquisite touch 
of Cuban politeness and abnegation. 

Under the title, ‘‘Disadvantages of 
Working Women,” Maria Louisa Dolz, 
who holds the diploma of doctor of 
natural science, discusses, with thorough 
understanding of the subject and warmly 
expressed sympathy for the unfortunates, 
the injustice to which workingwomen are 
compelled to submit in point of compen- 
sation and physical environment. She 
pleads eloquently for some measure of 
relief which shall place women who are 
‘‘orphans of home and fortune,” in a posi- 
tion of sufficient independence to render 
them safe from those awful temptations 
which frequently assail them because 
their wages are insufficient to meet the 
absolute needs of life. 

Lola Roderiguez de Tié, a prolific con- 
tributor to Cuban literature, is represented 
by an admirable review of Miss Anna C. 
Brackett’s book on the ‘Education of 
American Girls.” Sefiora de Tié believes 
ardently in the physical as well as mental 
development of women, and claims that 
in intellectual endowments her sex, when 
given the same opportunities for culture 
which are extended to men, shows itself 
not one whit behind the so-called stronger 
sex. She laments the backward state of 
education in Cuba, as regards women, and 
deplores the foolish prejudices which still 
block the way to a broader and more 
thorough culture among them. She lays 
it down as an axiom that true liberty 
can never exist among any people where 
women are kept in ignorance. 

Eva Canel, a native of the Asturias, 
writes delightfully about ‘‘The Women 
of My Country,” confining her remarks 





chiefly to the peasant and fisher classes, 
with their quaint and curious customs. 
These women, she says, are absolutely 
unlettered. They could not distinguish 
a figure 2 from a figure 4, and yet, such 
is their natural intelligence, they are mas- 
ters of an infallible mental arithmetic, 
and carry in their memories the records of 
all business transactions pertaining to 
the family. They are the bankers of the 
household, and it is the wife herself who 
looks after her husband’s supply of cigars 
and tobacco. A frying-pan is the sceptre 
of domestic rule, and when the son brings 
home his wife to the paternal fireside, it 


| is the mother who presents her daughter- 


in-law with this insignia of authority. 
The dutiful daughter-in-law, of course, 
politely declines to accept the proffered 
skillet, and, as a consequence, peace 
reigns undisturbed in the patriarchal 
household. 

‘*Matter and force” furnishes a subject 
to the spirituelle and witty Estela Arroyo, 
who plays gracefully with the speculative 
idea that all matter and all force are iden- 
tical. 

I regret that the length of my article 
precludes mention of many other notice- 
able features in this captivating ‘‘Woman’s 
Number.” Let us hope that its appear- 
ance will prove the precursor of a mighty 
awakening among the women of Cuba, 
and that the proverbial chivalry of the 
Spanish character will speedily concede 
to them the greater liberty and wider cul- 
ture which many among them evidently 
desire, and which all of them certainly 
deserve. Lucius D. Morse. 

Atlanta, Ga., May 17, 1895. 
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AN ARMENIAN MOTHER. 


Mr. Gladstone took the communion on 
Easter Sunday with several Armenian 
refugees, in the parish church at Hawar- 
den, of which his son, Rev. Stephen Glad- 
stone, is rector. Mr. F. D. Greene of 
Boston, whose little book, ‘*The Armenian 
Crisis in Turkey,” has done so much to 
arouse public opinion in this country, is 
now in England, aiding the efforts of 
Prof. James Bryce and the Anglo-Ar- 
menian Association. Ashe was for four 
years a missionary in Van, he speaks the 
language, and is able to act as interpreter 
for the Armenian refugees. Two of the 
most interesting of these are Mr. and Mrs. 
Bedros, a young husband and wife who 
escaped from the massacres almost by a 
miracle. Mr. Greene and Mr. Atkin, the 
secretary of the Anglo- Armenian Associa- 
tion, took them to Hawarden for Easter, 
and introduced them to Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone, to whom they told their story. 
The husband is twenty-six years old, the 
wife eighteen, but both look aged by their 
sufferings. 

They were among the richest people in 
Ghellieguzan. When the Turks and Kurds 
attacked the village and the massacre be- 


| gan, Mr. Bedros and the other young vil- 


lagers resisted as long as they could, and 
then fled, taking with them several elder 
relatives,and an aged priest who was much 
respected. The older men, including the 
priest, were soon overtaken and killed. 
Mr. Bedros and a few of the younger 
men, though hunted like partridges on the 
mountains, escaped by speed of foot. Two 
of them ventured back under cover of 
night, at the risk of their lives, to bury the 
priest. The soldiers had cut with their 
bayonets two great gashes in his forehead, 
in the form of & cross. 

Mrs. Bedros, with her three months’ old 
baby, and her mother and aunt, were in 
hiding. The soldiers found them, and 
immediately cut the two older women to 
pieces. They tore the baby from Mrs. 
Bedros’ bosom, and, with jeers, tossed it 
on the points of their bayonets till it died. 
One Turk then said of Mrs. Bedros, ‘‘This 
woman is young and pretty; I will take 
her along with me.’’ She struggled with 
all her might. ‘If you are such a fool as 
not to go with me quietly,’’ said her cap- 
tor, ‘‘we shall kill you at once.” She still 
struggled desperately. Now comes the 
strangest part of the story. Her husband, 
thinking that their money would be safer 
with her than with him, had given her all 
the gold pieces they possessed, knotted 
up in a handkerchief, which she had tied 
to her waist. In the struggle with the 
soldiers, her clothes were torn off, and the 
handkerchief with the gold pieces fell to 
the ground. The Turks let go of her, and 
scrambled for the gold. While they were 
quarrelling over it, the young woman 
fled into the wood. They fired a few shots 
after her, but she escaped unhurt. She 
wandered almost naked in the keen air of 
that mountain region, till she came upon 
a group of murdered women, and covered 
herself with some of their blood-stained 
clothes. For three weeks she was alone 
in the forest, living on roots and herbs 
and unripe grain. At last she reached a 
remote village. Her husband had arrived 
there some days before. A man said to 
him, ‘‘A woman from your village has 
just come in.”” He went to see who it was, 
and it was his wife. By underground 
railroad methods, not necessary to ex- 
plain, the pair were sent to England. 
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On Easter Sunday they sat in the beau- 
tifully decorated old village church of 
Hawarden, opposite to the pew where Mr. 
Gladstone sat surrounded by his family. 

The sacrament was taken from the 
silver chalice presented to the church 
on Mr. Gladstone’s 85th birthday by the 
Armenians of London and Paris. Rev. 
Stephen Gladstone preached from the text 
inscribed on the chalice, ‘‘Il will receive 
the cup of salvation, and will call upon 
the name of the Lord.” He spoke of the 
sufferings endured by these Eastern 
Christians. Afterwards the refugees, with 
Mr. Greene and several friends, took tea at 
the rectory. Mrs. Stephen Gladstone has 
a baby three months old—the age of the 
Armenian baby that was murdered—and 
the bereaved young Armenian mother 
took the little rectory baby and fondled 
it as if she could never let it out of her 
arms. 

The next day the party went to bid Mr. 
and Mrs. Gladstone good-bye. Mrs. 
Bedros wore her native costume, and 
looked very pretty in it. She sang an 
Armenian hymn, and then Mrs. Gladstone 
made her granddaughter, little Dorothy 
Drew, sing an English Easter hymn to Mrs. 
Bedros. Lady Henry Somerset’s paper, 
the London Woman’s Signal, says: 

It wag beautiful to see the delight with 
which the sorrowful, dark-faced refugees 
listened to the words of hope and glad- 
ness, sung in the sweet treble of the little 
child. Surely it was a symbol of the new 
life dawning for the suffering nation, the 
young hope which, at Hawarden, lives 
and promises a future to the people of 
Armenia. 


COLLEGE WOMEN, 


The girls in the University of Michigan 
are signing a pledge to graduate in calico 
or other cheap dresses, so as to subscribe 
more liberally to the gymnasium fund. 

Lasell Seminary at Auburndale, Mass., 
has a military battalion composed of 
seventy-five girl students. Oo a recent 
evening this battalion had the pleasure of 
entertaining real soldiers, having as guests 
the veterans of Charles Ward Post, 62 G. 
A. R. of Newton. A competitive drill by 
the old soldiers and the girls made much 
fun. 

One of the leading articles in a recent 
number of The College Folio, a monthly 
edited and published by the students of 
the Woman’s College of the Western 
Reserve University at Cleveland, O., is on 
‘School Suffrage as a Privilege and a 
Duty.” The writer urges college girls of 
legal age to take an interest in public 
school matters and to vote at the school 
election. In conclusion she says: 

‘*First of all, take pains to learn the rou- 
tine of your new duty, then do it. Do 
not let college girls, who should stand for 
advanced thought among women, fail at 
the first test.” F. M. A. 


~~ 
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W. Cc, T, U. NOTES. 


The Indiana W. C. T. U. is now in the 
midst of its spring Schools of Method. 
The series this year comprises twenty-one 
schools. 

Special work for messenger boys by the 
W.cC. T. U. of Washington, D. C., is 
transforming a profane and unlovable 
rabble into a class of interesting and 
worthy boys. 

The first juvenile temperance society in 
the world to have a commencement is said 
to be the Effingham Band of Hope of IIli- 
nois, which lately held commencement 
exercises, beginning Friday, and closing 
with services in which the churches par- 
ticipated on Sunday morning and after- 
noon. 

Rev. J. T. Docking, Ph. D., of Rhode 
Island, has been selected by Dr. Lunn as 
special conductor of the party whieh is to 
attend the World’s W. C. T. U. Conven- 
tion from this country. Mr. Docking has 
had much experience in organizing and 
conducting such parties, and his manage- 
ment of the details of the trip is promise 
of additional pleasure to the white ribbon 
tourists and their friends. Mr. Docking 
may be addressed through ‘Pilgrimage 
Secretary, Review of Reviews, New York.” 

Miss C. S. Burnett has been holding a 
series of very successful meetings in Bel- 
mont County, O. Bridgeport had Miss 
Burnett a week before its school election. 
Last year at this election 135 votes were 
cast. This year two women entered the 
field as candidates, and the vote polled 
was 985. One woman was elected. 

The Ohio State Superintendent of Fran- 
chise, Mrs. Louisa Southworth, of Cleve- 
land, has spent the winter and spring in 
St. Augustine, Florida. Her health is 
much improved. She has kept watch of 
the school ballot in Ohio with interest, 
and thinks it very satisfactory. Her 
youngest daughter wrote her that the 
most remarkable thing which has hap- 
pened in her absence is that she, the 
daughter, has voted before her mother. 

At the recent quarterly convention of 
Allegheny County, Pa., one of the most 
interesting features was the woman suf- 
frage symposium by Mrs. A. F. Bryce, 
Mrs. C. O. Page, Mrs. E. W. Gormley 
and Miss Lee Anna Starr. Each address 








was ably discussed, after which Attorney 
Koethan, of Wilkinsburg, gave a fing 
address on “The Ballot-box and What it 
will do for Woman.” 
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COMMUNITY LAW FOR WOMEN, 
SEATTLE, WASH., May 15, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I send you a notice of a recent work 
on Community Law, for publication jn 
your paper. The attention of thinking 
women should be called to the qvestion 
of community law, which is being con. 
strued so as to establish many of the bar. 
barities of the old English common law, 
The tendency of the courts is to limit the 
effect of reformatory legislation. The 
commercializing of the law tends to strip 
the wife of control of property. Instead 
of men showing a chivalric protection of 
married women, the tendency is to bend 
every measure of the law towards the 
protection of creditors. W.S. Busu. 


LOUISIANA, TEXAS, CALIFORNIA, WASH- 
; INGTON. 

Bancroft & Co., of San Francisco and 
Seattle, have just published a work by 
Judge R. A. Ballinger on ‘Community 
Law.” It presents a careful analysis of 
the community law of Louisiana, Texag 
and California, with a statement of the 
decisions of Washington on its community 
law. The author is an enthusiast in favor 
of the law. But the decisions he presents 
do not show that the law, so far as the 
protection of the rights of the wife is con- 
cerned, is as complete as that of States 
where the common law has been super- 
seded by statutes abolishing the theoreti- 
cal unity of husband and wife. 

The author does not trace the law to 
its fundamental principles, its origin, as 
he should. He traces it to the Visigoths 
of Spain, but does not state that it was 
adopted after they were converted to the 
Catholic faith, and framed under the in- 
fluence of its prelates, who claimed the 
right to regulate al! matrimonial matters 
by and through canonical law. That law 
was based on the Roman law of the per- 
petual tutelage of woman. The personal- 
ity of the wife in the marriage relation 
was not recognized. 

Again, in tracing the history of the 
community law in this country, he takes 
that of Louisiana as the basis. He admits 
that as to dotal property it is based on the 
Code Napoleon. A recent French writer 
has stated the provisions of that Code as 
a the rights of married women as fol- 
ows: 

“Directly she marries she falls under 
the absolute power of the husband.”’ The 
provisions of the Code which created this 
position for the women were drawn up 
under the direct influence of Napoleon. 
As is well known, his views on the posi- 
tion of woman in society were those of 
an Oriental despot, for whom woman 
exists only as an ornament of his seraglio. 
In his capacity as a man of war, he added 
to the duties of woman that of furnishing 
soldiers to the army. ‘As to pecuniary 
interests, the wife was under the perpetual 
tutelage of the husband.” “If the mar- 
ried persons have made no contract, prop- 
erty brought in by the wife becomes com- 
mon property, and from that moment the 
husband becomes master of her fortune; 
he alone manages the property; and he 
can sell, alienate and mortgage it without 
the wife’s consent.’’—Ostrogorski’s Rights 
of Women, pp. 209, 212. 

Hence the law of Louisiana puts the 
wife under the tutelage of the husband 
during his life. Her position is but little 
different from the common law of unity 
of husband and wife, except that the com- 
mon law grants the wife dower in the 
lands of the husband, while the commun- 
ity law concedes her one-half of the com- 
munity property remaining at his death. 

The community law of Texas is an out- 
growth of the Spanish law, as established 
in Catholic Mexico. In 1840, the common 
law of England was adopted, with modifi- 
cations as to marital rights. The wife, 
however, wae disqualified from prosecut- 
ing and defending actions, without the 
authorization or joinder of her husband, 
except in certain cases specially provided 
for by law. 

The community law of California is 
derived from that of Mexico. The com- 
mon law was also adopted in California. 
Hence, the courts in both these States 
adopted the rule that the wife has 10 
civil powers in regard to property and 
rights except as conferred by law. She 
is not sui juris. The community is a part 
nership, but the husband is the head of 
the community, its business manager, 
with absolute power over the community 
property except as hedged in by statute. 

As Washington did not have any form 
of the community law in force when it was 
settled, and did not derive its jurisprudence 
from the Code Napoleon, cr Mexico, its 
laws in regard to women should not be 
construed according to the rules in States 
where those laws prevailed. Yet Judge Bal- 
linger holds that the community law was 
imported from other States, and ‘‘should 
be construed in harmony with the letter 
and spirit of the legislation of the State 
from which it was taken.” Again, that 
“the common law furnishes the rule of i0- 
terpretation, unless the statute speaks- 
Hence he lays down the rule that the 
innovations of the law of Washingt? 
which recognize greater rights on the 
part of the wife than the Spanish 1a¥: 
should be strictly construed. 

Under the law of 1854 the husband did 
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not acquire the separate property of the 
wife at marriage. Under the donation 
law, she acquired one-half of the donation 
claim as her separate property. In 1861, 
she could sue and be sued without the 
joinder of the husband, and the disability 
of coverture was stricken from the limita- 
tion law. This swept away the common 
law rule of the unity of husband and wife, 
if it ever existed. The community law of 
1869 limited her powers. That of 1879 
put the wife on the same plane as the 
husband as to rights. It was supple- 
mented by another act declaring their 
rights equal. The distinguishing feature 
of the act was the rule of construction. 
The rule of common law that statutes 


jn derogation thereof are to be strictly 
construed has uo application to this act. 


This act establishes the law of the terri- | 
tory respecting the subject to which it | 


relates, and its provisions, and all proceed- 
jngs utder it, shall be liberally construed 
to effect its objects. —Laws 1879, p. 81. 


This is the statute rule to-day. Under 


such a rule neither the common law nor | 
the community laws of other States are a | 


guide as to the interpretation of this law. 
The laws of 1879 declared the wife a per- 
gon sui juris, and the Legislature declared 
that the law shuuld be liberally construed. 
This meant in view of that principle. The 
Legislature cut loose from the limitations 
of the common law and the Spanish law, 
and the judicial decisions built up on 
them. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, construing the statute law of 
Oregon of 1880, which is the same as that 
of Washington of 1879, held that it recog- 
nized the individuality of married women, 
and that if the theoretical unity of hus- 
band and wife ever existed in Oregon, it 
was swept away by this act. 

It is a common idea that the wife has 
no powers except those granted by com- 
mon law or statute; that she holds all 
her rights at the mercy of the Legislature 
and the courts. But this is not the opin- 
ion of philosophers and foreign jurists. 
The old common law principle of the 
equality of rights forbids it. As well 
might the rights of free men be measured 
by the rule of master and slave. M. 
Ostrogorski says, in his work on the 
“Rights of Women”: 

Indeed, whilst the court contends 
against the political rights of women on 
the ground of the absence of express 
regulations regarding them, it brings for- 
ward on the other hand the presence in 
the Code of provisions regarding the civil 
rights of women. But in reality, it is not 
by virtue of direct rules that women enjoy 
civil rights ; the law does not nark them out 
specially for this privilege, any more than 
fur the enjoyment of political rights.— 
p. 43, 44. 

The rule that the Legislature of one 
State enacts a statute similar to that of 
another State, and thereby adopts the 
decisions of the court of that State, is 
idiotic. Hard cases mdke bad law, and 
the courts of a State furnish ample evi- 
dence of that fact. Because a court legis- 
lates judicially to decide a case, that does 
not bind a Legislature, nor furnish any 
reason why another court should abdicate 
its own judicial powers in passing on a 
statute of its own State and presume that 
the Legislature adopted a former construc- 
tion, when the statute and its plain lan- 
guage furnish the rule to guide the courts, 
W. 5S. Bus. 
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MORE GOOD TESTIMONY. 


In a discussion on the subject of woman 
suffrage at the Friends’ Circle, Baltimore, 
Md., on March 31, Mr. J. K. Taylor pre- 
sented extracts from letters just received 
from the governors of Western States. 

Gov. Morrill, of Kansas, writes: ‘*There 
has been no complaint. It seems to be 
successful.” 

Gov. McIntyre, of Colorado: ‘Their 
advent into political life will positively 
and permanently benefit all the people.” 

Gov. Richards, of Wyoming: ‘‘Women 
are allowed all the privileges that men 
have in voting. They are not allowed to 
sit on juries, and do not ask for it any 
more than they ask for military rights.” 

Justice Groesbeck, chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of Wyoming: ‘It has 
been tried and not found wanting.” 


_ —~@, 


BIENNIAL MEETING WORLD’S W.C.T,U. 


EASTNOR CASTLE, LEDBURY, } 
APRIL 25, 1895. 5 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The third Biennial meeting of the 
World’s W. C. T. U. will take place in 
June in connection with the nineteenth 
Annual Meeting of the British Women’s 
Temperance Association. 

On June 16, 200 pulpits in London and 
vicinity will be open to the White Rib- 
bon women. On June 17, Lady Henry 
Somerset will call to order the Conven- 
tion of the British Women’s Temperance 
Association, in the City Temple (Dr. 
Parker’s Church), and the meeting will 
Continue two days. On June 19, the 
World’s W. C. T. U. will convene in 
Queen’s Hall, and continue throughout 
the day and evening, its Executive Com- 
mittee being in session throughout June 


20. On the evening of that day there 
will be a great demonstration in Albert 
Hall, intended to be the most impressive 
ever held. 

The Polyglot petition will be exhibited 
at that time, and afterwards presented to 
the Government. There will be excursions 
to Windsor Castle, Eastnor Castle, and 
The Priory, Reigate, (at which place 
| Lady Henry Somerset will give a recep- 
tion to the delegates) ; and on the Monday 
following, Dr. Lunn’s excursion will leave 
for Switzerland. As you know, the 
steamer Berlin has been chartered to 
bring over the American pilgrims, who 
will enjoy this entire trip, including hotel 
| bills and return to New York, for $200 
each. I hope that you will be able to at- 
| tend either as fraternal delegates from 
your own Society, or as leaders of reform 
| work. In any event you will enjoy the 
courtesies of the convention, and a hearty 
| welcome from all good men and women 
| who participate in it. 

FRANCES E. WILLARD. 








| GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Wisconsin has raised the age of protec- 
tion for girls from twelve to fourteen. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has returned to 
Boston. She has been in New York to 
attend the meeting of the Authors’ As- 
sociation. 

The Massachusetts Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union cleared $1,100 at its 
Easter sale. Of this sum $370 came from 
birthday and memorial bags. 

The Massachusetts Floral Emblem So- 
ciety gave a ‘‘Mayflower Tea” in Faneuil 
Hall, Monday afternoon, May 13, 1895, 
which called together many patriotic 
women and men, and proved a brilliant 
social occasion. 

The Harrisburg (Pa.) Telegram calls 
The Woman’s Column ‘‘one of the bright- 
est and best papers published,” and says, 
‘*Every one should read this small weekly, 
and surely everybody can afford its small 
cost, only 50 cents a year.” 

The Governor of New Hampshire has 
vetoed the bill passed by the Legislature, 
to raise the age of protection for girls to 
sixteen years. The women of New 
Hampshire should combine to prevent 
that governor’s re-election. 


Many of the prominent club women of 
Massachusetts took a trip this year to 
historic Danvers, by invitation of the 
Danvers Woman’s Association and the 
General Israel] Putnam chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 


Printer’s Ink of May 15, 1895, says: 

Eight papers in all are published in the 
interests of woman suffrage. Of these 
the Woman’s Column, a weekly issued at 
Boston, Mass, is credited with a circula- 
tion twice as great as the sum total of all 
the others combined. 

The Henry (Ill.) Republican says that 
Mrs. A. B. Clark, who bas been secretary 
of the Board of Education for the past 
three years, ‘Shas been a very efficient 
officer, and retires with the thanks of 
the constituency she has so willingly, 
gratuitously and faithfully served.” 

A royal Hawaiian feather cape recently 
loaned to the Exhibition, hangs in the 
lobby of the old Gettysburg building. 
The cape is rare; few are in existence. 
It is of single tiny feathers, two taken 
from each bird, one from under each wing. 
One species of bird, called the Oo, is now 
nearly extinct. 


The Working Girls’ Vacation Society of 
New York has received, through Miss 
Grace Dodge, the gift from Mr. George 
E. Dodge of a large house at Santa Clara, 
Franklin County. This is the ninth house 
owned by the society, the others being in 
New Jersey, Connecticut, the Catskills 
and elsewhere. But this last rest-house 
is of especial value because of its location 
in one of the most healthful parts of the 
Adirondacks. It is believed that girls of 
comsumptive tendencies will derive great 
benetit from their outings in such a spot. 
The house will accommodate fourteen 
guests, and will be ready for occupants 
by June 1. 

An important meeting of the directors 
of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
was held Wednesday of last week at the 
New England Woman’s club rooms in 
Park Street, Mrs. Jennie K. Adams in the 
chair. New clubs admitted to the Federa- 
tion were the Medfield Women’s Club, the 
Ladies’ Library Association of Randolph 
and the Ladies’ Aid Association of the 
Soldiers’ Home. The report of delegates 
from the State Federation to the Club- 
house Association was received, and Mrs. 
Cheney was given power to act in the 
business of incorporation and other mat- 
ters. 

Miss Sarah L. Arnold, the new super- 
visor of schools, is settled at the Oxford. 
She has many friends in Boston, and has 
received much social attention, although 
her time has been largely taken up in 
visiting the schools and looking over her 
field of work. Miss Arnold received her 
early instruction at Abington, graduated 





at the Bridgewater Normal School, and 


taught for some years, going West seven 
years ago. After a time spent in teach- 
ing there, she became assistant supervisor 
of the public schools in Minneapolis. Her 
work in the West has eminently fitied 
her for the responsible position she will 
hold in Boston. 

Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, of Kansas, has 
been giving lectures in New Jersey. 
‘*Woman’s Place in a Republic” was the 


before the Woman’s Club of Orange. 
She claimed that in the State, as in the 





home, woman’s place was beside man. | 


She thought it much more ‘‘womanly”* to 
| express a silent opinion through the bal- 


lotbox than to circulate petitions and | 
lobby and try to “influence” all sorts of | 
it did not take women) 


|men. And 
| away from their homes nearly as much. 
| Experience in Kansas had shown that 
| women did not care to hold office after 
they had demonstrated that they were 
capable of doing so successfully. The 
only offices they continued to fill were 
those of County Superintendent of Educa- 
tion and School Commissioner, in which 
positions they had given general satisfac- 
tion. In fact, all the objections urged 
against the entrance of women into politi- 
cal life had disappeared in actual practice. 


A correspondent of the New York 
World asks: 

Kindly inform me at what age a girl is 
marriageable in the State of New York, 
and whether a girl’s husband can pay the 
girl’s parents so much a month until she 
is sixteen years of age? J. GR. 

The New York World of April 28, re- 
plies: 

A girl is marriageable in this State at 
twelve years. That is the only age for 
marriage that the law of this State knows. 
Between twelve and sixteen the girl is 
the property of the parents. What bar- 
gain the man makes with the parents, 
whether he buys her with a lump sum or 
on the instalment plan, is a private mat- 
ter between him and the girl’s parents. 
You can doubtless buy a wife on either 
plan, if you are not particular as to the 
girl. Buta wife under sixteen is hardly 
such & one as any decent man would care 
to have, and parents who sell their daugh- 
ters in marriage on the instalment plan 
are not looked upon with favor by society. 
The law should forbid the marriage, and 
not make any marriage legal before a gir] 
is sixteen, at least. While it remains as 
it does, of course you have the right to 
buy a girl under that age from her par- 
ents, if you care to. But when she is six 
teen she can have it set aside as invalid, 
on petition. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE S8LATE’S COMPLAINT. 


The schoolroom was very quiet, for all 
the children had gone home. The sun 
had set some time before, and there was 


beok and a slate lay side by side on 
Harry’s desk. He had forgotten to put 
them away. 

All at once the reading-book said, 
‘*Well, Slate, if I couldn’t spell any bet- 
ter than you can, I would try hard to 
learn. Now, you never saw a misspelled 
word on my pages, but I see three words 
spelled wrong on you.’’ 

‘I can’t help it, Reader,” said the poor 
Slate. ‘‘Itis no fault of mine. You gee, 
that careless little Harry does make me 
spell so that I really feel ashamed of my- 
self. A little while ago, Mary White had 
me, and she only made me spell one 
word wrong all the time she kept me. 
And then you ought to see the answers 
Harry makes me give to the examples he 
bas to doin arithmetic! Oh, dear! Ido 
wish the teacher would give me back to 


Mary White!” 
B. A. T. 





HE DECEIVED THE PEOPLE 





And is in the Penitentiary for a Vear, 





[From the Lowell Morning Citizen } 





At Atlantic, Iowa, on May 7, C. M. 
Ailor, alias ‘Crip’ Ailor, was convicted 


less compound, which he represented to 
be Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and was sentenced 
by Judge Macy to one year at hard labor 
in the [owa State Penitentiary. Ailor’s 
methods were those of a travelling fakir. 
He has been travelling through Missouri, 
Nebraska and Iowa, making stands of a 
day or more in each town, and represent- 
ing himself as an agent under salary from 
C. I. Hood & Co., and selling his concoc- 
tion at one dollar or fifty cents per bottle, 
giving with each sale various other worth- 
less articles. Citizens of Griswold, Iowa, 
became suspicious, and ascertaining from 
a druggist that Ailor’s compound was not 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, but merely colored 
water, had him arrested. Three indict- 
ments were found against him, the jury 
convicted him after only thirty minutes’ 
deliberation, and he was sentenced as 
above. This incident suggests the wis- 
dom of purchasing medicines only of 
reputable dealers whom you know. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is never sold by peddlers, and 
such offering it should be at once reported 
to the authorities or to C. I. Hood & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 
—__-—_~_—_~- 

TuHaT scrofulous taint which has been 
in your blood for years, will be expelled 
by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the great 





theme of a fine address that she delivered | 


only a faint light in the room. A reading: | 


of deceiving the people by selling a worth- | 


WALTER BAKER & C0, 


i; none HIGH GRADE 


OCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


/ Ho KR, On this Continent, have received 


pr o->~ HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


\ Industrial and Food 
\))\ EXPOSITIONS: 
Wy ‘Ih Europe and America, 


‘ Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 





| 






. — used in any of their oy ene 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 





EDUCATIONAL. 








| QWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarthmore, PENN. 
| Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 

Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientificand Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings,machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particu 
lars address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., Prestdent- 


P. P. FIELD, M.D. 


TEACHER OF 





English Literature, Oratory, 
Physical Development, Rhetoric, 
Voice Culture, Gesture, 


Visible Speech and Kindred Studies, 


—aT— 
90 W. Springfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Stammering and other defects In voice and speech 
cured. Private and class instructions. Open for 
lecture engagements. 




















—— 
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Wheel Chairs 
Invalid Furniture 
FOR SALE «° TO RENT 


S.C. SMALL & 00., 


90 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 





We are closing out the entire stock 





of the late Harrison, Beard & Co., 
| well known as makers of the finest 
| and most artistic furniture in the world. 
The stock consists of Red and 
| White Mahogany Chamber Suits, 
Dressing Cases, Chiffonnieres, Double 
and Twin Beds, Sideboards, Dining 
Tables and Library Tables. These 
goods will be sold at less than the 


wholesale prices. Buyers should call 


early and make their selection. 


§. 6. SMALL & CO. 


Morphine & Opium Habits 


CURED IN 3 DAYS 


By the Maes. Boston Narcotic Cure Co., 


At their Sanitarium, 667 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 
ess and painiess. 


This is an absolute Cure, harm 
Cures Guaranteed. 





An important book, by 


Mrs. Jenness Miller, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 

ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


11434 5th Ave., N.Y. 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLDEsT Fish MARKET 1 Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calisdally in the city proper and Longwood 
Brookline. ° ° 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Ruv. Anna H 
Suaw, Atice Stonzs BLackwstt, and Lvoy 
E.ANTHONY. Forsale at Woman’s JouRNAL 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 











cepted, City office,322 Washington Street. 


Your 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
New Books, 


DR. UNDERWOOD'S LAST NOVEL. 


Dr, Gray’s Quest. 7 Francis H. UNpgrwoop, 
LL. D., author of *Quabbin,” “The Poet ang the 
Man,” “Builders of American Literature,” etc. $1.75. 


*Lisbeth Wilson, a Daughter of New Hampshire 
Seo: By Eviza Ne&vson BLair (Mra, Henry W. Blair). 





Neighber Jackweod. By J.T. Trowsrpor. New 
ano revised edition with an autobiographical chap- 
ter and portrait. $1 50. 


Readings from the Old English Dramatists. 
By CATHERINE MARY REIGNOLDS-WIN: Low (Mrs, Ir- 
ving Winslow). 
gilt top, $3.50. 

Pocket Guide to the Common Land Birds of 
New England, Containing full description, key 
and literary references. By M. A WILCOX, Protessor 
of Zoclogy, Welk s'ey College. 60 cents net. 


Make Way for the Kiog. Rev. Fiavivs J. Fronsr 
D.D. $1.25. 


With notes. Two volumes. Cloth, 


A strong series of revival sermons. 


The Watch Fires of '76. By SamveL Adams 
Drake, author of * Our Colonial Homes,’ “Nooks 


aod Corners of New England Cosst,” “Decisive 
Events in American History,” etc. Illustrated, 
about $1.25. 

THE WAR OF 1812 SERIES, 


The Boy Soldiers of 1812. bv Evereit T. Tom: 
LINSON, author of “Search for Andriw Field.” [lus- 
trated, $1 5v. 


A continuation of this series, telling of the adven- 
tures and exploits of andrew Fiek and his compan- 
ions in the army. 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY ON LAND. 


Inthe Saddle. By O1iver Optic. Being the second 
volume in the series. Lllustrated by Shute. $1.50. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY. Third Series. 


Across India, or Live Boys in the Far East. 
By Oliver Ortic. Illustrated. §1.25. 


The Story of Patriot's Dav.. Lexington and 
oncere. By Grorog J. Varney. Cloth, illustrated. 
ov cents. 


Showing how the day may be commemorated by 
schoors, societies and o hers, giving a Complete ttory 
of that memorable 19 h of April. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY.” 
Jimmy Boy. By Sornia May. Illustrated, 75 cents. 


Uniform «ith ‘Wee Lucy,” In the series entitled 
“Little Prudy’s ¢( hildren ”’ 


HISTORICAL HANDBOOKS 


Reference Handbeok of American History. 
By the Lipraky Metnop. For Secondary Schc ole, 
Period of th. Constitution, 1789-1889. By A. W. Bach- 
ELsR. 5)cents. net. 


The Study of English History. By the Lapora- 
TORY MeTHOD. By Mary E. WILDER. 40 certs net. 


Reference Handbook of Roman History. By 
the LABRAT RY Mkt. OD, By CaROLINeS W. TRASK. 
40 cents net. 

In Press—R#VEREN. Ee HAD DBROOK OF GREEK History. 


These manuals, prep red by the authors for use in 
their’clsserooms, have proved of such value that many 
educators have desi: ed them for use. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, A Beautiful Gift 


Because I Love You. Edited by Anna E. Mack, 
A choice collection of to ve poems. Cloth, white and 
gold. New edition, $1.50. 


Back Country Poems. 
Cloth, tillustrated, $1,5u. 


In Wild Rose Time. By Amanva M. Do vGLas, 
author of “Larry,’ “bethia Wray’s New Name,’ 
“Osboroe of Arrochar,” “Claudia,” “In the King’s 
Country,” etc. $1.50. 


Patience. A Series of Games with Cards. Compiled 
by Epyan D. Cneney. Enlerged edition. In box 
with two pack of cards. $1.50. 


The Boy's Own Guide to Fishing, Tackle 
Making. and Kish Breeding. By Joun HaR- 
RINGTON KEENE. Illustrated, $1.50. 


By Sam WALTER Foss. 





Complete Catalogue mailgd free. 


Any of the above 
sent, prepaid, 


recetpt of price. 


LEE. AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, lOWA. 
Capital, $600,000. Surplus, $318,000. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 


This old and prosperous company continues to 
issue its Debenture bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 
and $1,000 each, bearing interest at 544.; 

These bonds are amply secured by, 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON REAL ESTATE, 


$105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for 
the security of each series of $100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative manage- 
ment of this company commend its securities to 
careful investors. Bonds for sale and fuller infor- 
mation cheerfully given by FREEMAN A, 
SMITH, Agent, formerly Treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Union. 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 22. 
A Military Genius, 
ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 


The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 


All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 











New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— —FOoR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The Air Line Limited, via Air Line, 
Leaves Boston*3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P .M 
Parlor Cars,Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston {7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





*Daily,including Sundays. tDaily, Sundays ex 


epot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. » 
W .R.BABCOCK ,Gen’!Pass’rAgent 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 





different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 


Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journa! Office. Boston, Mass. 





The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young 
ic e,50cents. 


Sample copy free 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 





Manuscript STANDS a good 
chance with us. Enclose two 





paid. 59 cente 





blood purifier. 1 


stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 


Jackson, Mieb 
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THE SUFFRAGE ANNIVERSARIES. 


The Annual Meeting and Festival of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, next week, promise to be of excep- 
tional interest and variety. At the opening 
session on Monday evening Mrs. Howe will 
preside, and, as in some previous years, 
suftragists will have the opportunity of 
celebrating her birthday, which happens 
to fall on that day. Miss Margaret Liv- 
ingston Chanler, of New York, a niece of 
Mrs. Howe, who took an active part and 
spoke many times during the recent agita- 
tion in the Empire State, Miss Mary 
F. Eastman, Prof. Ellen Hayes, and Rev. 
Francis Tiffany will be the other speakers 
of the evening. The business meeting 
will take place on Tuesday morning, and 
a public meeting will follow in the after- 
noon, with Mrs. Livermore, and Mr. Geo. 
W. Penniman, our staunch supporter 
in the Legislature, among the speakers. 
The Young People’s Meeting, Tuesday 
evening, will be a new and interesting 
feature of anniversary week. Recent 
graduates or present members of Harvard, 
Cornell, Wellesley, Boston University, and 
Tufts, will make ten-minute addresses, 
and there will be musical attractions be- 
side. The house should be crowded with 
young people. 

At the Festival in Music Hall, Wednes- 
day evening, Mr. Blackwell will preside, 
and the suftragists of New England will 
have the opportunity of welcoming their 
valued coadjutors from New York, Dr. 
Mary Putnam-Jacobi, whose admirable 
address before the N. Y. Constitutional 
Convention made such a deep impression, 
and Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis, who is 
actively espousing the cause to which her 
honored father, George William Curtis, 
gave his chivalrous and powerful support. 
During the hour preceding the supper a 
reception will be given these distinguished 
guests. Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. 
Cheney, Mr. Garrison, Mr. Roe, Rev. Mr. 
Crothers of Cambridge, Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, John C. Wyman, Esq., and others 
will make ten-minute speeches, and the suf- 
frage hosts will gather fresh inspiration 
for the coming year’s conflicts. The gains 
of the past year have been great and 
significant, and we go forward with South 
Australia and Utah inscribed on our 
banners, along with Wyoming, Colorado, 
and New Zealand. How long is New 
England to lag in the rear? ¥. 3. @ 
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HOW TO CARRY CALIFORNIA. 


The sole reason why woman suffrage 
has not long ago been adopted is that it 
has not yet been brought squarely before 
the minds and hearts of a majority of the 
American people. 

This has not been the fault of its advo- 
cates. For fifty years they have worked 
with a persistent fidelity unsurpassed in 
history. Hundreds of women of eminent 
abilty, illustrious for their private virtues 
and public worth, have preached this gos- 
pel of equal rights to tens of thousands of 
From the day when, in 1847, 
Lucy Stone distributed her little hand- 
bills from door to door, putting them up 
herself with a handful of tacks and a stone 
picked up by the roadside, to the present 
era of Wonian’s Clubs and Congresses 
and Councils, there has been a continuous 
effort to awaken interest and enlist support 
for this latest and noblest step in political 
and social progress. No man living has 
addressed so many human beings as has 
Mary A. Livermore. No poem writ- 
ten in America has ever been so widely 
sung as Julia Ward Howe’s ‘Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” 

And yet, to-day, one-half the men in the 
city of Boston, where the WoMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL has appeared every week for more 
than a quarter of a century, have no in- 
telligent idea of the woman suffrage move- 
ment, and a majority of American men 
are hardly aware that women are asking 
for the ballot. When a constitutional 
amendment is submitted to the ‘‘people,” 
i. e., to the voters—it is usually voted 
down by men who have given it no 
thought, and have no adequate concep- 
tion of its meaning. 

* This lamentable difficulty in securing a 
hearing is due to the fact that few people 
attend any but religious or political meet- 
ings, and that a majority of them do not 
attend even these. Men and women alike 
are absorbed in their daily cares and 
duties. They read the newspapers, and 
little else. About one-half of the legal 
voters on an average go to the polls, 
spurred to do so by the politicians who 








are personally interested in securing 
offices and contracts. Were it not for the 
‘spoils system” so justly odious to our 
civil service reformers, it would be diffi- 
cult to keep parties alive. Private inter- 
est, ‘the cohesive power of public plun- 
der,” and the pressure of urgent public 
business are the impelling motives which 
overcome the political vis inertiae of the 
communit y. 

It was just so with the anti-slavery 
agitation. Even the jealousy of sections 
and the excesses of mobs were insufficient 
to secure the abolitionists a hearing until 
the question of national existence and the 
stern arbitrament of war put an end tothe 
controversy. 

But the woman suffrage question creates 
no mobs, causes no bloodshed, makes no 
threat. It appeals solely to reason and 
conscience. The whole problem is how 
to get a hearing. 

The best solution has just been offered 
by Hon. Robert N. Bulla, representative 
of Los Angeles in the CaJifornia Legis. 
lature. In an admirable address, quoted 
in part last week, he says: 

There is but one way by which we can 
reach the people and present this subject 
to them, and that is through the medium 
of the press. There was a time when 
public meetings exercised equal if not 
greater influence upon the minds of the 
people than did the newspapers, but that 
time is past. The people of this State 
are intelligent and thoughtful. There are 
not over 10.000 voters in California who 
cannot read or write, and almost every 
individual has access to some publication. 
Public meetings attract chiefly those al- 
ready in favor, whereas the ubiquitous 
press reaches opponents, comes daily or 
weekly or monthly to the fireside, and is 
always at hand with its silent but power- 
ful influence in favor of the cause adopted 
or against that which it denounces. There- 
fore, we must reach the voters through 
the newspapers, and to do this we must 
have organization. Nothing can be ac- 
complished except by organization. 

Now we will make our friends in Cal- 
ifornia a proposition. We will supply 
State, county, township, or precinct or- 
ganizations with THE WomA s JOURNAL 
or The Woman's Column, postpaid by 
mail to every voter for three months, for 
less than the actual cost of presswork and 
printing. For the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
14% cent per number (15 cents for 12 
weeks) ; for the Woman’s Column %,ths of 
a cent per.number (10 cents for 12 weeks). 
At the end of three months every voter in 
California will be enlightened. 

What say you, suffragists of California, 
of Idaho, of Oregon, and of New York? 
Will you try this new method? Will you 
place in the hands of every voter in your 
State the facts and the arguments that will 
secure his support for the Woman Suffrage 
Amendment? H. B. B. 
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THE PHYSICAL FORCE ARGUMENT. 

In considering the military argument 
against equal suffrage, it must be remem- 
bered that if women do not render mili- 
tary service, they do render equivalent 
service to their country in another way, 
since it is the women who bring all the 
soldiers into the world. This ought in all 
fairness to be considered an offset to the 
military service which is not required of 
them. As Lady Henry Somerset says, 
‘She who bears soldiers does not need to 
bear arms.” 

It may be said that while this is per- 
haps true as a matter of abstract justice, 
there would be no certainty that laws 
could be enforced unless the majority of 
ballots always represented a majority of 
bayonets. But we already admit non- 
combatants to vote, by tens of thousands, 
and there is no certainty at any election 
that the majority of legal votes represents 
the majority of fighting men. 

This is a matter in which we have some 
experience to guide is. Women have 
been voting for many years in many dif- 
ferent places, and upon a great variety of 
questions. There is no case on record 
where all the men have voted one way 
and all the women another; but it bas 
occasionally happened that the majority 
of men have voted one way and the ma- 
jority of women the other. There has 
never been any refusal to abide by the 
result of the election. For the last six 
years the 10,000 or more women voters of 
Boston have turned the scale at every 
school election. Have the defeated can- 
didates and their friends ever tried to 
overturn the election by an armed insur- 
rection? Is there the slightest practical 
danger of their ever doing so? And would 
not every decent man in the defeated 
party oppose any such attempt? In Kan- 
sas, women have had municipal suffrage 
since 1887. They have often defeated 
corrupt candidates at exciting city elec- 
tions. There has never been any attempt 
at insurrection. In Elk Falls, the muni- 
cipal election was once decided by a single 
vote, that of a woman eighty-six years 
old, Mrs. Prudence Crandall Philleo. 
There was no rebellion. Andif there had 
been, what practical difference would it 
have made, for fighting purposes, whether 
the casting vote had been given by a 
woman eighty-six years old, or by a man 
of the same age? In Wyoming, where 





Annual Meeting and Festival 


——OFr THE—— 


New England Woman Suffrage Association. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the New England Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in the VESTRY OF PARK STREET CHURCH, BOSTON, on Monday evening, May 27, 
and through the day and evening of Tuesday, May 28. The programme of the several sessions 
will be as follows: 

MONDAY EVENING, MAY 27, at 7.45 o’clock. Opening session. Mrs. Jutia Warp 
Howe, President of the Association, wi'l occupy the chair, and among the other speakers of the 
evening will be Miss Mary F. Eastman, Miss MAarGarer Livingston CHANLER, of New York, 
Prof. Eten Hayes, of Wellesley College, and Rev. Francis Tirrany. By a pleasant coinci- 
dence, the meeting will occur on Mrs. Howaz's 76th birthday, and the friends of the cause should 
come out in force to do honor to our beloved and faithful leader. 

TUESDAY MORNING, MAY 28, at 10 o clock, the Business Meeting of the Association 
will be held for the election of officers and presentation of reports from the several State Associa- 
tions. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON, at 2.30 o'clock. Public Meeting, with speaking by Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, Gzorce W. PenNniIMAN, of Brockton, our eloquent advocate in the Legis- 
lature, and others. 

TURKSDAY EVENING, at 7 45 o’clock,a YOUNG PEOPLE’S MEETING will be held, 
which will be of especial interest, as the sp2akers will all be young and enthusiastic advocates of 
equal suffrage. Miss ALtice Stone BLACKWELL will preside, and there will be ten-minute ad- 
dresses by Mr. Ctype Duniway (Cornell University), Miss Maup THompson and Miss Garin 
LavGuLiIn ( Wellesley College). Miss Stetta HALu (Boston University Law School), Mr CHARLES 
M. Warp (Tufts College), Miss MARY SHANNON SMITH, Miss BeERTHA A. PuTNeEy, and others. 
The ARIEL LADIES’ QUARCETTE and CECILIA ORCHESTRA have kindly volunteered 
their services for the evening. A large attendance of the younger generation of suffragista is 
confidently expected. . 


Woman Suffrage Festival. 


The Annual Festival of the New England and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associations 
will be held in 


Music Hall, Boston, Wednesday Evening, May 29, 1895. 


MR. HENRY B. BLACKWELL WILL PRESIDE, 


and among those who have promised to be present and speak on the occasion are 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 
Dr. Mary Putnam-Jacobli, of New York, 
Miss Klizabeth Burrill Curtis, of New York, 
Daughter of Georee William Curtis, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Esq., 
Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, of Providence, 
Rev Samuel M. Crothers, of Cambridge. 
John C. Wyman, Esq., of Rhode Island, 
Alfred S. Roe, Ksq., of Worcester, 
and others. 
There will be a reception to Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi and Miss Elizabeth B. Curtis, of New 
York, at Music Hall, preceding the supper, beginning at 445. Supper, 5.45. Speaking, 6.45. 


Music by the MARION OSGOOD ORCHESTRA. 


The prices of tickets will be as usual: 


Supper Tickets, $1.00; Lower Balcony, 50c.; Upper Balcony, 25c. 


and they are now for sale by Miss Wilde at the WOMAN'S JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., 
and by the ladies of the different Leagues which have tables, namely : 


BOSTON—Mrs. Whiting, Mrs. Hill, Miss Mary Willey, Miss A. E. Clapp; SOUTH BOS.- 
TON—Mrs. Esther T. Boland and Mrs. G. M. Watson: KAST BOSTON-— Miss Mary 
Hall, Mrs. Eben McPherson, Mrs. Reuben Peterson and Miss Mary Day; CAMBRIDGE—Mrs: 
M. P. C. Billings; ROXBURY—Mrs. J. B. Bryant and Mrs. S. E. D. Currier; BROOKLINE 
—Mrs. S. M. Grant and Mrs. G. H. Page; SOMERVILLE—Mrs. B. Pitman and Mrs. 8. D. 
Field; EVE RETI—Mrzs. S. P. Moreland and Mrs. F. M. Fall; WEST NE WTON—Mrs. Abby 
EK. Davis and Mrs. E. N. L. Walton; WALTHAM—Mrs. 8. E. Hudson; WOBURN—Mrs. 
B. A. Stearns; CHARLKSTOWN—Mrs. Sarah F. Bryant; WELLESLEY HILLS—Mrs. 
Mary C. Smith; CHE LSEA—Mrs. A.C. Lee; LYNN—Mrs. C. M. Brown. WEYMOUTH— 
Miss Louisa S. Richards and Mrs. Hattie Newell. 

te Owlng to certain changes in Music Hall, there can be only thirty-two 
tables this year, instead of thirty-six as last year, making a difference 
of eighty in the number of supper tickets that can be sold. Immediate applica- 
tion hould be made, therefore, by friends desiring tickets. 
Jupits W. Smiru, CATHARINE WILDE, 
A. M. Lovege, H. E. Turner, 
8S. E. D. Currier, F. J. GARRISON, 
Committee of Arrangements. 














women have had full suffrage since 1869, | do not vote. In fact, we do not hear half 
they bave often defeated bad candidates, | so many complaints about Arkansas as 
but no disorder has ever resulted. There | about Maine, where all the voters are 
is no reason to believe that the men of , men. Neither has there been in Arkansas 
Eastern States are less civilized than those any attempt at insurrection by the liquor 
of the West. dealers and their friends. If this is found 
Suffragists are often accused of having | true in communities not particularly law- 
a bad opinion of men, but some of the | abiding, and in regard to the liquor ques- 
objections urged by our opponents imply | tion, which is perhaps of all others the 
a much worse opinion of men than we | most irritating to the lawless element, we 
hold, especially this argument that the | need not have much fear of what will 
majority of American men would be sure | happen in other places from general 
to defy the law unless backed by an over- | woman suffrage. 
whelming force of bayonets. Women In the course of this discussion two 
cannot get the suffrage until men give it | additional points have been raised. The 
to them; and whenever they do give it to | first is that the men now exempt from 
us, and say that we shall vote, I have not | military service might be made liable to 
the slightest fear of their refusing to | it by a change of the law. Theoretically 
abide by the result of the election. Every | they might, and so might women. But 
decent man in the defeated party could there is no more chance that old and 
be counted upon to resist any such at- | infirm men will ever be made legally 
tempt of a lawless minority. liable to conscription than that women 
But, it may be said, what is to be feared | will be. They would be useless in the 
is not so much an open defiance of the |army—more useless than the average 
law as an evasion of it, and especially of , woman. Women can be trained into for- 
the liquor laws. But there is always | midable soldiers; witness the Amazonian 
more or less dodging of the liquor laws, | guards of the King of Dahomey, and the 
whether prohibitive or restrictive. There | regiment of women mentioned in Motley’s 
is no evidence that there is any more | Dutch Republic, who did good service 
dodging where women vote than where | against the Spanish enemy, under the 
all the voters are men. For instance, in | command of a valiant widow of good 
1880, Arkansas adopted a law that the | reputation. It is not worth while to 
opening of a saloon within three miles of lay stress upon the fact that women can 
a church or schoolhouse might be pre- | fight, because no one wishes that they 
vented by a petition from a majority of should be made to do so. Theoretically, 
the adult inhabitants, men and women. however, it would be perfectly possible to 
The liquor dealers contested the consti- conscript them. 
tutionality of the law. Their lawyer,in | The second objection is that even men 
his argument before the Supreme Court, | exempt from military service may be 
said (I quote from the printed brief) : called upon to help in putting down a 
None but male persons of sound mind riot. Some men exempt from military 
can vote; but their rights are me service may be called upon, but not all. 


and the idiot, alien and females step in 
and usurp thelr rights in popular govern- | There is no such liability for a blind 
ment. Since females, idiots and aliens | ™42, Or 4 cripple, or a man over a certain 


cannot vote, they should not be permitted ge; yet all these can vote. Moreover, 
to accomplish the same purpose by sign- | such things are altogether exceptional. 
ing 2 Bagg Fang a ee of - Not one voter in a thousand is ever called 

O a petition is the substance Of & upon to help in putting downa riot. In 
ballot in taking the popular sense of the | all ordinary cases, the enforcement of the 


community. It merely changes the form . . 
and is identionl in ~ = hy a * | civil law is done by the police. and women 


He was right in claiming that to let contribute to it in exactly the same way 
women petition in this way, with author- that men do, i. ¢.. they help to pay for it. 
ity, was equivalent to letting them vote. No man is compelled to serve in the 
The Supreme Court, however, upheld the | police, but out of those who volunteer a 
constitutionality of the law. Under it, a Sufficient number are hired, and are paid 
large part of Arkansas “‘goes dry.” There | With tax-money that is levied equally 
is some dodging of the law, but no more , upon the property of men and women. 
than there is in other States where women A. 8. B. 
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FOR THE BLIND. 


The Perkins Institution and Massachy. 
setts School for the Blind makes announce. 
ment of its annual commencement exer. 
cises, which are to be held on Tuesday, 
June 4, at 3 o’clock P. M., in Boston 
Theatre. Samuel Eliot, LL. D., will pre. 
side and His Excellency Governor Green- 
halge will represent the Commonwealth 
on this occasion. The exercises are ar. 
ranged with a view to show the work of 
the several departments of the institution, 
including the kindergarten. Willie Eliza. 
beth Robin and Tommy Stringer, with 
other children, will illustrate by work and 
play the uses of our helper, Water. The 
story will be followed by an original 
musical composition giver by the Kinder 
Orchestra. Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 
D. D., will make an address in behalf of 
the infant institution, in which he will 
show the need of relieving it from its 
present debt. The members of the 
graduating class will receive their di- 
plomas at the hand of Dr. Eliot. Admis- 
sion tickets may be had by applying to 
M. Anagnos, South Boston, or at the 
salesroom of the institution, No. 37 Avon 
Place. No tickets are required for the 
top gallery of the theatre, to which the 
public is cordially invited. 

iiteieanaililiad — 


CONNECTICUT HEARING. 


The Connecticut Legislature’s Commit- 
tee on Woman Suffrage gave a hearing, on 
May 17, in the hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to the advocates of the suf- 
frage bills now pending. Mrs. L. D. 
Bacon, president of the Hartford Equal 
Rights Club, introduced the speakers, 
Mrs. C. B. Forbes spoke for the W. C, 
T. U., Mrs. Stella Barnes, of Southington, 
for the State Grange, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell and Mrs. Emily P. Collins for 
the Suffrage Association. A letter was 
read from Prof. C. H. Young. Mrs, 
Barnes read from the annual reports of 
many State Granges the resolutions 
adopted in favor of equal suffrage, show- 
ing how widely the movement is favored 
by the Grangers. Miss Blackwell men- 
tioned that ber father and mother had 
spoken before the Connecticut Legislature 
in behalf of suffrage in 1867. She replied 
to several questions put by the chairman 
of the committee. ; 

The capitol and its beautiful grounds 
were looking their finest, with lawns and 
trees in their spring array; but the Con- 
necticut women were not happy. Their 
bill raising the age of protection for girls, 
which had passed the House by a unani- 
mous vote, had just been killed in the Sen- 
ate; and the women were boiling over 
with indignation. They were feeling more 
than ever desirous to vote, and went home 
to labor more vigoroualy for the ballot. 


— 
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SUFFRAGE CONFERENCE AT SALT LAKE, 





The suffrage conference at Salt Lake, 
Utah, was largely attended. Miss An- 
thony and Rev. Anna H. Shaw, en route 
to California, arrived in Salt Lake on May 
11, during the small hours of the night. 
The Rocky Mountain News says: 


Early in the morning they were given a 
typical Western welcome. A large num- 
ber of the most prominent women in the 
city were gathered at the depot with 
numerous carriages, so that they formed 
quite a triumphal procession as they drove 
to the Templeton. At this hotel an elabo- 
rate breakfast was served to about forty 
ladies, after which Miss Anthony spoke 
briefly, congratulating the women ot 
Utah on the recognition given them in 
their constitution. Immediately after- 
ward, all the ladies present acting as es- 
corts, Miss Anthony and Miss Shaw were 
taken for a drive through the city and to 
all points of interest. 

The Denver delegation did not arrive 
until Sunday afternoon. They were met 
by Mrs. Hyde and Mrs. Grant and taken 
to the residence of the former lady, where 
they are now staying. It is right across 
the street from the tabernacle, and as 
soon as they removed the dust of travel 
they wended their way thither, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Hyde, Mrs. Grant and 
other ladies. 

The body of the house was already 
filled, and the gallery was rapidly filling 
as the great organ began the prelude to 
the ‘‘Pilgrim Chorus,” from Tan nhauser. 
The choir of the tabernacle is world- 
famous, and justly so, for their music is 
well worth a journey over the crest of the 
continent. It is not often equalled, and 
even Gilmore, with his famous concerts 
and choruses led by distinguished musi- 
cians, could not have excelled the rendi- 
tion of the chorus already spoken of and 
the ‘Hallelujah Chorus.” The hymn, 
‘“uh, My Father,” by Eliza Snow, was 
another feature of the service. 

It is not often that women are permitted 
to speak in the tabernacle, or to sit in the 
high places of the synagogue, but on this 
occasion a number of ladies sat with Miss 
Anthony and Miss Shaw in the seats of 
honor. Among them were Mrs. Emme- 
line B. Wells, Mrs. Zina D. H. Young; 
Mrs. Sarah Kimball, Mrs. Bathsheba 
Smith and Mrs. Electa Bullock. Presi- 
dent Angus M. Cannen introduced the 
speakers, and after the sermon by Miss 
Shaw, Bishop Orson Whitney made & 
short address. Bishop Whitney was 4 
member of the constitutional convention, 
and one of those who most unmercifully 
castigated Mr. Roberts, also a bishop i 
the Mormon church, for his attitude 02 
the woman suffrage question, The audi- 
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Prices I 


A”: NEW, FRESH GOODS. 


porter in this country. 


the season’s stock. 








SPRINGER BROTHERS, 500 Washington St 
THE HEADQUARTERS 


For Ladies’ Summer Outerwear of every description, at the Closest 


Ladies’ Summer Outing Suits, 
Ladies’ Lawn and Muslin Dresses, 
Ladies’ Separate Dress Skirts, 
Ladies’ Laundered Waists in great variety, 
Ladies’ Silk Waists, Bicycle Suits, 
Ladies’ Stylish Capes, Coats and Jackets. 


and style our garments are unsurpassed by any manufacturer or im- 
We ask comparison and invite inspection. 


So far as prices are concerned, we make it a point never to be undersold. 


SPRINGER BROS. ., 500 Washington St. 


CORNER OF BEDFORD STREET. 
Carriage Entrance—i0-i2 BEDFORD ST. 
Headquarters for Ladies’ Fashionable Garments, Outing Suits, ete., ete, 


Special Prices have just been made on our 
CAPES, COATS and JACKETS, to close 


maginable. 


For thoroughness of make, fit, finish 
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ence was dismissed by Apostle F. B. 
Richards. 

The Sunday evening service was held in 
the theatre, which was crowded to suf- 
focation, but through some misunder- 
standing various ministers who were 
to join in a union service failed to appear. 
Mr. Richards, who had been present at the 
tabernacle in the afternoon, was there, 
and the past and present Unitarian min- 
isters, Rev. Mr. Utter and Rev. Mr. Hun- 
ter, his successor. 

Hereafter no one will ever believe that 
Rev. Anna Shaw lives exclusiyely upon a 
diet’ of dessicated ministers. Anything 
more utterly utter than the unutterable 
remarks of the Rev. Mr. Utter it would 
be impossible to utter; and yet, though 
the ungodly hoped she would rend him, 
that angelic woman preached on ‘The 
Heavenly Vision,” and, greatly to the 
disappointment of the class before men- 
tioned, never paid any attention to him 
at all. 

In order to break down the barriers of 
religion so far as possible and meet on 
common ground, the conference was called 
in one of the court rooms of the new 
county and city hall. Monday morning 
Mrs. Wells opened the meeting there, and 
Governor West introduced Miss Anthony. 
There were short addresses from Miss 
Anthony, Miss Shaw, Mrs. Bradford and 
Mrs. Stansbury of Colorado, and many 
Salt Lake women. Mrs. Kimball, a ven- 
erable woman, made a brief retrospect of 
the suffrage question in the past, and Mrs. 
Horn, who is over eighty-four years of 
age, bore testimony to her interest in 
“the right to vote, the right protective of 
all other rights.” 

Governor West, a most courtly and dis- 
tinguished gentleman, was present during 
the entire morning programme, and 
seemed greatly interested. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Richards gave an 
elaborate reception to the guests of honor, 
and Governor West stood between Miss 
Anthony and Miss Shaw among those 
who “‘received.”” There were two things 
especially noticeable in this reception. 
One was the presence of a great number 
of young girls. The other was the large 
number of gentlemen who were glad to 
do honor to the gracious hostess for the 
cause of woman’s enfranchisement. Nor 
were the ‘‘antis” absent. The mayor and 
several of the constitutional convention 
delegates who were known to have voted 
the other way were there, anxious to 
make their peace. 

There was barely time after the recep- 
tion to get to the hall before the time set 
for the evening meeting, and it was 
packed as full as a sardine can. Miss 
Anthony made the opening address, and 
was followed by Mrs. Mary C. C. Brad- 
ford of Denver, who was cordially re- 
ceived. She spoke less than half an hour, 
but scored a great hit, receiving hearty 
applause all the way through her recital 
of her own and the experience of other 
Colorado women. There are enough 
Democrats in Utah so that she felt at 
home immediately, and was at her best. 
Anna Shaw closed the meeting. It is no 
use to attempt to describe the indescrib- 
able. Before her, all the men who say 
Women have humor and not wit would 
stand confounded. 

The moining of May 14 was devoted to 
Speeches and addresses. In the afternoon 
the members of the Conference visited 
the Salt air bathing resort. On the even- 
ing of the 15th, a reception was given to 
Miss Anthony at Ogden. 
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PRESS POINTS. 


A wish and purpose to be of the num- 
ber to congratulate ‘*The Livermores” on 
the fiftieth anniversary of their mar- 
Tiage, on Monday, were frustrated by an 
exigency not easily controlled. But the 
Advertiser’s full column, half of it a list of 
hoted persons present, assured us that we 
Could not have been missed. For nearly 
the whole of the period we have had the 
bonor and the help of their acquaintance 
and friendship, for no small period there- 


of having them for co-workers in the 
cause. We here extend, what we hoped 
to extend by ‘“‘word of mouth,” our hearty 
congratulations. Old in years they are 
still with us of the young.— Boston Chris- 
tian Leader. 


The notion that the strong - minded 
woman is not domestic in her tastes and 
instincts seems to be disturbed by the 
congratulations that have been called out 
by the completion of Mrs. Livermore’s 
fifty years of wedded bliss. — Boston 
Herald. 
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IN MEMORIAM, 


CATHERINE GREY WILBOUR. 


The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage 
Association recently met with a severe 
loss in the death of one of its most faith- 
ful and efficient members. Catherine 
Grey Wilbour, wife of Alexander C. Wil- 
bour, passed away suddenly at her home 
in Little Compton, R. I., on the thirty. 
first of March, leaving, besides her hus- 
band, one daughter and a large circle of 
friends to mourn her logs. 

Mrs. Wilbour was born in Little Comp- 
ton, June 11, 1830, and was therefore 
nearly sixty-five years of age. In early 
life she espoused the cause of woman, and 
as long as she lived was ever ready with 
heart and hand to do whatever she could 
for its advancement. She was always a 
friend to the fallen among her sex, and 
spoke with sympathy and charity of their 
frailties and foibles. She hecame a sub- 
scriber to the WOMAN'S JOURNAL when 
it was first established, and has taken it 
ever since till her death. She preserved 
every number and kept them all on file. 
She was also a subscriber to the Woman’s 
Tribune. A member of the State W. 8. A., 
she was active in the local work, was one 
of the charter members of the Little Comp- 
ton Woman Suffrage League, its vice- 
president and acting president for several 
years. To her the League looked for in- 
spiration and guidance. She was the 
center around which the plans of work of 
that organization gathered. Largely 
through her efforts a majority of the 
votes of Little Compton were cast for 
woman suffrage in the constitutional 
amendment campaign of 1887. Mrs. Wil- 
bour usually attended the Annual Meeting 
of the Rhode Island W. 8. A. in October, 
| though she was unable to do so last fall. 
mbhe gaye liberally to the cause, both for 
the State and local work, and in her 
will she has bequeathed two hundred dol. 
lars to the Rhode Island W. S. A. She 
will be greatly missed by the local League 
Its members feel almost unable to con. 
tinue their work without her. Nor is it 
alone in the suffrage work that Mrs. Wil- 
bour’s loss will be felt. Her kind heart 
was manifested toward the whole neigh- 
borhood, as well as in her own home. By 
her knowledge of homeopathy she was 
enabled to administer to the sick, and was 
particularly sought after by anxious moth- 
ers when their children were ill. Every- 
body loved ‘‘Aunt Kate,’’ as she was 
usually called. Her funeral was largely 
attended and the floral tributes were 
numerous from her many friends. The 
League gave an anchor, emblematic of 
hope, composed of lovely flowers, with 
the letters W. S. L. formed with it. The 
Rhode Island W. S. A. sent a bouquet of 
beautiful roses. Thus has passed away 
from human sight one of those true souls 
by whose earnest, unostentatious efforts 
humanity is being redeemed from the 
darkness of ignorance and brought forth 














into the light of a better day. Her work 
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for the elevation of woman will help to 
secure the higher development of the 
entire human race. 
ELLEN M. BOLLEs, 
Sec. R. I. W. S. A. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, May 21, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Last evening, Monday, May 20, a mass 
meeting was held under the auspices of 
the League, in Amity Hall, on West 54th 
Street. The object was to hear Mrs. 
Annie L. Diggs of Kansas tell the story 
of a Kansas voter. The pretty room was 
crowded with an audience containing 
delegates from most of the up-town As- 
sembly District Clubs, many of the 
officers and members of the League, and 
scores of strangers. The president ex- 
pressed congratulations on the present 
aspects of the woman suffrage move- 
ment in this State, and then introduced 
the speaker of the evening. 

Mrs. Diggs was received with great 
cordiality and made a delightful speech, 
holding the interested attention of the 
audience as she described the results of 
woman suffrage in Kansas. She pre- 
dicted the consequences of the ultimate 
triumph of the cause, and was frequently 
interrupted by applause, called forth by 
her enthusiasm or her wit. 

Rev. Leighton Williams gave some 
words of encouragement. Miss Harriette 
A. Keyser made a thoughtful and charm- 
ing little speech, and ex-Governor John 
P. St John, of Kansas, who was in the 
audience, delighted his hearers with vigor- 
ous remarks. 

The outlook in the State is promising 
for the progress of the cause. Miss Elnora 
N. Babcock, of Chautauqua, chairman of 
the press committee, was at Rochester at 
the recent Executive Committee meeting. 
She reported the work done under her 
efficient efforts. The committee is trying 
to arrange to have stereotyped plates 
containing suffrage news supplied to the 
papers of the State. Mrs. Maud Humph. 
reys of Wyoming has prepared a box 
containing the paraphernalia for a yellow 
tea, which is to be sent to any point 
where a committee of ladies desire to get 
up such an entertainment for the purpose 
of earning money. Three new members 
of the Executive Committee—Mrs. Hall of 
Rensselaer, Mrs. Sheppard of Yates, and 
Mrs. Church of Allegany—gave good ac- 
counts of work in their counties. 

Mrs. Martha R. Almy was received with 
great enthusiasm when she returned to 
her home in Jamestown, after her long 
and successful labors with the Legisla- 
ture. On her arrival she was met by a 
committee from the local club, who 
escorted her to the club-rooms, where a 
gratifying reception awaited her. The 


welcome, speaking appreciatively of her 
work, and avowing himself earnestly in 
favor of woman suffrage. There were 
also addresses by the president of the 
club, Mrs. C. R. Lockwood, by Hon. Ben- 
jamin S. Dean, the delegate to the Consti- 
tutional Convention from Chautauqua, 
who was so earnest a champion of our 
cause last summer, and by others. Mrs. 
Almy responded, expressing her apprecia- 
tion of the honor done her and of her 
confidence in victory next year. Flowers 
in profusion were presented to her at the 
meeting and at her own home. 

Miss Mary Carey Thomas, president of 
Bryn Mawr College, has been nominated 
as a trustee of Cornell University by large 
numbers of the alumni of both sexes. 
Five new trustees are to be elected this 
year, and the women graduates felt that 
they should be represented on the board. 
The circular containing Miss Thomas’s 
name as a candidate contained nearly 
three times as many endorsements as that 
of any other nominee. 

On Wednesday, May 15, at Troy, Rus- 
sell Sage Hall was dedicated to the use of 
the Willard School, and a statue of Mrs. 
Emma Willard was unveiled. There was 
a large attendance of alumnz and friends 
of the institution, and the exercises in the 
fine hall of the beautiful building were 
very interesting. In the morning the 
statue was unveiled by Miss Susan Cole- 
grove MacArthur. Rey. John M. Taylor, 
president of Vassar College, made an 
address. In the afternoon President 
Stryker, of Hamilton College, made a 


mayor of the city made an address of |. 


delivered an oration. Mr. and Mrs. Sage 
were present and received many congratu- 
lations. 

It is a mistake to suppose that Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer has been ap- 
pointed on the Board of Education in this 
city. Although Mayor Strong said before 
he took cfilce that he should certainly 
place some women among the commis- 
sioners, and has since reiterated this 
promise to many persons, he has not as 
yet done so. He has appointed several 
women as Inspectors of Schools, among 
them Mrs. Van Rensselaer; but these 
places are quite inferior in power and 
influence to positions as Commissioners, 
or even as trustees. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


At Como, Colo., May 18, the town 
council met and appointed Mrs. Mary 
Blanchard city clerk, vice Patten, re- 
signed. 

A farewell reception will be tendered 
the American delegates to the Third 
Bienval Convention of the World’s W. C. 
T. U., at Prohibition Park, Staten Island, 
N. Y., June 4. Among the well-known 
speakers who expect to attend the great 
London meeting are Mrs. Clara C. Hoff- 
man, Mrs. Helen M. Barker, Miss Lillian 
Phelps, Miss Belle Kearney, Mrs. Mary 
T. Burt, Mrs. L. S. Rounds and Miss 
Elizabeth U. Yates. 

The annual meeting of the Third 
National Conference for Good City 
Government will be held in Cleveland, O., 
on May 29, 30 and 31. There is an in- 
creasing interest in this cause, and the 
meetings will be largely attended. The 
list of speakers includes some very able 
men and women. 

The Boston Sunday Journal of May 19 
was a ‘*‘woman’s edition,” and contained 
a number of contributions written by 
women and articles upon a variety of 
topics in which women are especially 
interested. Articles for and against wo- 
man suffrage were contributed by Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell and Miss Mary A. 
MciIntire. 

The New Jersey Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation held a successful annual meet- 
ing in Plainfield, May 10 and 11. At 
its close a Union County Auxillary As- 
sociation was organized, with officers as 
follows: 

President, Mrs. Anna Rice Powell, 
Plainfield ; vice-president, Mrs. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, Elizabeth; vorrespond- 
ing secretary, Miss Eaton, Plainfield; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. D. W. Pond, Piain- 
field; treasurer, Mrs. Samuel Huntington, 
Plainfield; auditing committee, Mrs. 
Child, Elizabeth, and Mrs. L. V. F. Ran- 
dolph, Plainfield. 

The Oxford Association for the Educa- 
tion of Women has decided to apply to 
the University to open the door to women 
for the B. A. degree. This decision was 
come to by an overwhelming majority, 
but only after a considerable tussle. 
Strange as it may appear, the advocates 
at Oxford of the higher education of 
women are not at one on this subject. It 
is a good omen, however, that the main 
resolution was moved by the president of 
Magdalen and seconded by Miss Smith, the 
pioneer of the women’s movement at Ox- 
ford. The proposal to appeal to the Uni- 
versity, although a consequential resolu- 
tion, was hotly resisted, but the majority 
for it was eight to one. The battle, how- 
ever, is not won yet. 

Chauncy Hall, a school long honorably 
famous in this city for the attention it 
pays to English literature, has received 
from a former pupil, who withholds his 
name, 75 volumes of Rolfe’s edition of 
Shakespeare, to be awarded as prizes for 
committing passages of Shakespeare to 
memory. The giver says: ‘Thirty-seven 
of these volumes—being a full set of 
plays—are to be awarded to the scholar 
who learns the largest number of lines, 
not less than one thousand, that are ap- 
proved by the teacher. The other thirty- 
eight volumes are to be divided into 
prizes of from one to twelve volumes, ac- 
cording to the discretion of the principals 
of the school among pupils of all ages, 
from very young children to students old 
enough to enter college.” The prizes are 
open to girls as well as boys. The donor 
says he may repeat the offer in future 
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the trustees, and Dr. Chauncey M. Depew 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


CASTLE SQ. 


THEATRE. 


421 Tremont St. 
Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Edward E.Rose...... Lessee and Manager 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 


SUMMER SEASON 
FOURTH WEEK 
A Castle Square Production of the Comic Opera, 


THE BLACK HUSSAR. 


FOR ONE WEEK ONLY. 
A NEW OPERA EVERY WEEK, 


HOLLIS nian 


THEATRE. 
ISAAC B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager 
Last Week This Season! 
Special Matinee Memorial Day. 
RICHS Syren 
IN BOSTON'S FAVORITE BURLESQUE 


BARNET AND 1492. 


BY R.A 
CARL PFLUEGER 
TRAVESTY ON TRILBY, 


And the KILANYI LIVING PICTURES. 
Evenings at 8.—Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2. 














Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
CHARLES F. ATKINSON . - Manager 
MRS, FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT’S 

Reautitul Idyl, 
LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY. 

A Public Reception and ORANGE TEA will 
be given at the conclusion of each matinee per- 
formance. Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


Special Memorlal Day Matinee. 
NEXT WEEK —The White Mabatmas. 

















Housekeepers Should See the New 


FIBER GARPET. 


A Soft, Pliable, Odorless Matting, 


Warm in Winter, Cool in Summer, 


An Ideal Sanitary Chamber Carpet 
For All the Year Round. 


Sews together and turns under. 
Does not break or require binding. 
No odors or germs of disease. 
Insects do not trouble it. 

Heavy furniture does not break it. 
Double faced—double wear. 
Artistic colors—stylish designs. 








We Cordially Invite Inspection. 


Hodges Fiber Carpet Co. 


Manufacturers and Patentees, 


60 Essex St. (cor.Chauney),Boston, Mass. 














KNITTED TABLE PADDING. 





ls anecessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 

WE GUARANTEE 

It to wash and retain its original sofr 

ness, not hardening as feit and othet 

cheap substitutes do. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., JAN. 25, 1894. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 

Canton Junction, Mass.: 
Gentlemen—In reply to your letter, we 
would say we have sold your Knitted 
Padding for several years and can only 
speak of it in the highest terms. It is used 
by our best trade, and after once using 
they do not care for the old kind. 

In the Hotels and Institutions where 
we have placed it, we are assured, in 
every instance, that it has given satisfac- 
tion. Yours very truly, 
WOODWARD & LOTHROP. 





INSI S on bevieg We nny Table eh mm 
ph At all the leading dry goods houses. 
Write us for samples and catalogue. 


KNITTED MATTRESS CoO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 


COTTON SHIRT WAISTS. 


Ladies who are purchasing Cotton Shirt Waists 
should be sure and examine the VERY ATTRAC- 
TIVE LINE at 


MISS FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 


The Fit is Absolutely Perfect. 
The Styles are Refined. 
The Prices are Reasonable 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


46th Annual Session opens Sept. 25, 95. A four years’ 
graces course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 

inical work offers ay’ advantages to students, 
w admit to the clinics of the public 
MARSHALL, UM. D., 








ho are also 
Hospitals. Address Sa 





DeaN, 1712 Locust St., Phila. 
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A CONQUEROR, 


BY ROSE HARTWICK THORPE. 








Noble is he whose moral strength 
Beats down the walls of wrong, 
Whose honest manhood uplifts man, 
Whose life is like a song. 
The brave and steadfast conqueror 
Of appetite and sin, 
He flings hope’s stately portals wide, 
And bids the lost come in. 
—Demorest's Magazine. 


— a 
THE VIOLETS. 


At first I kissed the violets 
Because they came frc m thee, 

And, then, because no storm-wind frets 
Where they were plucked for me: 


But in a garden green and fair, 
Beyond the bitter snow, 

Where nightingales at eve repair, 
To music they did grow. 


But, though they breathe of sun and songz, 
And rivulets that dance 

Adown enchanted slopes, where throng 
Sweet ghosts of old romance; 


Though fragrant with such dew as wets 
The dales of Arcady, 
At first I kissed the violets 
Because they came from thee. 
—Pall Mali Gazette. 


—- -+e@e 


A CRY FROM ARMENIA. 





It comes across the hills and plains, a great and 
bitter cry, 

Of men in deadly torment, who only pray to die; 

Of children who, ’mid ruthiess swords, yield up 
their sobbing breath ; 

Of maidens in the spoilers’ grasp, who suffer 
worse than death ; 

Of mothers who behold their babes tossed high 
on Moslem spears. 

O England, Christian England, how can you 
shut your ears? 


The heart grows sick, the soul grows faint, to 
think what has been done 

By those who wear the buman*form, beneath 
God’s broad, bright sun. 

It wrings the heart of him who tells, the heart 
of him who hears, 

And the half-uttered tale breaks off in curses 
and in tears. 


O statesman, you who sit serene while men are 
done to death 

O’er whom is spread the powerless shield of 
England’s plighted faith ! 

If this deep wound once more be stanched with 
paper, and in name, 

How shall you bear your after life, so steeped 
and dyed in shame? 


Biush when the flag that you have stained its 
glories shall outspread! 

Blush when your mother lays her hand in 
blessing on your head! 

Blush when your virgin daughter turns her pure 
glance on your face! 

Blush when you meet your fellow-man, in street 
or market-place! 

Blush when your children round your knee 
shall cling, a rosy band, 

Although their young eyes cannot see the blood- 
stain on your band! 

Pale when you hear the Scripture read—pale, 
and be ill at ease, 

Remembering well what you have done ‘unto 
the least of these’’! 


O England, Christian England! if the blood of 
all these slain 

And tears of all these martyred ones shall cry to 
you in vain, 

Tear down the cross from every spire—it mocks 
the sun and breeze— 

And cut it from your meteor flag, the pride of 
all the seas! 

_— ~@> - —— 


LETTIE’S LOVE CHARM. 


“Why, Lettie Vincent, you don’t mean 
to say you have been quarrelling with 
Bertie, and only six months married?” 
said Mrs. Austin, reprovingly, to her niece, 
who had run in for a moment to see her. 

‘Well, it wasn’t exactly a quarrel,” 
balf sobbed Lettie. ‘‘But if he finds fault 
with me I have to talk back a little sharp, 
and then he goes away angry.” 

“T had a charm against these little 
storms when I was married; I inherited 
it from my mother, and I think I shall 
give it to you.” ‘ 

As she spoke she unclasped a necklace 
from her throat, made of twenty lustrous 
amber beads. ‘Il didn’t wear them when 
I was first married,’ said Mrs. Austin, 
‘but carried them around in my pocket. 
So must: you. Now, when your husband 
speaks sharply to you and you feel like 
snapping back, just count three of these 
beads on your fingers. There is some- 
thing mystic about amber, and when 
you’ve counted three beads you can say 
what you please.” 

Lettie laughed a little angrily. 

“You are making fun of me, Auntie,” 
she said. 

“No, Iam not,’ she said, gravely. “I 
don’t expect you to believe it, but I do ask 
you to give it a fair trial.” 

‘*But it seems so ridiculous!” 

“Plenty of good things seem ridiculous 
at first, but I know that if you won't 
utter a syllable after you have been vexed 
by Bertie until you say one, two, three— 
one for faith, two for hope and three for 
charity—then mark my word, child, you 
will find the amber charm will work.” 

“Well,” Lettie said, taking the beads 


tiously, “I'll try them, but I’m certain 
they won’t do any good.” 

‘And I am certain they will,’ said the 
old lady, cheerfully. 

When Lettie went back home that 
night, in the solitary summer twilight, 
Bertie Vincent was there before her, im- 
patiently pacing the floor. 

‘*Well,” he said, sharply, ‘‘I don’t know 
that I particularly admire to come home 
and find the house deserted. Why couldn’t 
you have told me you were going away?” 
‘Because I am not a three-year-old baby, 
to have to ask leave every time I go out. 
That is the reason why.” 

These words were the answer that rose 
hotly to Lettie’s lips, but she suddenly 
remembered the amber charm, and slipped 
her hand down into her pocket, and de- 
liberately counted off three of the glitter- 
ing globes; and by the time she had fin- 
ished the ‘tone for faith, two for hope, 
and three for charity,” a little of the 
dreariness of the unlighted apartment 
struck into her own heart, and she real- 
ized that it was a cheerless place for Ber- 
tie to come home to. 

‘I didn’t mean to stay so late,” she 
said, cheerily. ‘‘But I did want to go and 
see auntie so badly, and perhaps I should 
have told you that I thought of spending 
the day at the farm. I'll light the gas in 
a minute, dear.” 

Bertie’s frown faded away. 

‘‘Well, suppose we both go down on 
Sunday, Lettie? I declare, 1 don’t wonder 
you want to go, for it is insufferably 
stupid for you here all day long alone with 
only the canary and kitten for company. 
Now sit down and let me read the paper 
to you until you get rested.” 

And an almost superstitious thrill passed 
through Lettie’s heart, as she realized the 
success of the amber charm. 

Next morning Mr. Vincent, dressing in 
a hurry, found a button off his shirt. 

“If there isn’t another button gone,” 
he exclaimed, angrily dashing the shirt to 
the floor. ‘‘It does seem to me you might 
be a little more careful about such things, 
Lettie.” 

A sharp retort trembled on Lettie’s 
tongue, but like lightning the amber 
charm flashed across her memory, and the 
faith, hope,. anc charity trio were called 
to her relief. 

‘*T will look them all over this morning, 
Bertie. You.shall find every button right 
after this.” 

As she spoke she laid out another shirt 
not buttonless, and he laughed happily. 

*T shouldn’t have spoken so quickly,” 
said he, ‘‘but you know what a button off 
a man’s shirt is to his temper.”’ 

When he had gone to the office, leaving 
an affectionate good-by on pretty Lettie’s 
face, she drew out her amber charm and 
divided Bertie’s kiss with it. 

‘*You darling old thing !” she said aloud. 
‘*Bertie does love me, and thanks to you, 
my blessed trio, {[ am learning to control 
this pettish, wayward tongue of mine a 
little.” 

Autumn leaves were falling when she 
went down to the old farmhouse again. 

‘*Well, dear,’ said Mrs. Austin, ‘‘and 
how does the spell work?” 

“Oh, Auntie!” she cried,‘‘I am so happy! 
I am so thankful to you! And if I can 
only keep these precious old beads for- 
ever—”’ 

“Of course, my dear, of course; keep 
‘em as long as you want ’em. Only, as 
far as their being a charm is concerned—” 

‘*You needn’t tell me, Auntie, about 
that.” And Lettie laughed and colored. 

‘*] know it is not the three beads so much 
as the stopping to think. But who would 
think that little way of stopping to count 
would be actual discipline for ourselves! 
I know I was always quick and irritable, 
but, Auntie, Iam learning to control my 
temper. And if I live one hundred years 
I feel that I must have my ‘faith, hope, 
and charity’ charm.” 

‘*And so you shall, dear,” said Mrs. 
Austin, as she took off her glasses and 
wiped away the mist of tears that had 
gathered on them. 

‘*Because,” Lettie replied, ‘‘they have 
been to mea precious charm.’’—Selected. 
~O>—_—___——_ 


KANSAS SEVENTH DISTRICT SUFFRAGE 
CONVENTION. 


WICHITA, KAN., May 16, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journai ; 

A business convention of the Seventh 
District Equal Suffrage Association, was 
held April 19, in Wichita. 

For so large a district the attendance 
was comparatively small. Barton, Harper, 
Kingman and Sedgwick counties were 
represented by delegates. Officers were 
elected as follows: 

President—Mrs. C. L. Denton, Attica. 

Sec.—Dr. Carrie E. Tiffany, Wichita. 

Treas.—Mrs. Sallie Toler, Wichita. 

Resolutions adopted were as follows: 

Whereas facts and figures show steady 
and permanent gains of equal suffrage the 
world over, largely exceeding the tempo- 
rary local defeats, including our Kansas 
defeat ; therefore 

Resolved, That the situation, though 
disappointing, is not discouraging; and 
we will persevere in our efforts until 





and glancing at them a little supersti- 


truth and justice prevail. 


| dawn of history. 


That we have not lost faith in Kansas 
manhood, but believe the claims of 
mothers, wives and daughters will ere 
long outweigh narrow prejudice and par- 
tisanism. 

Whereas men have had the controlling 
management of civilizing and Christianiz- 
ing the world, and the results are no more 
satisfying to good men than they are to 
good women and 

Whereas we believe the statement 





made by a prominent clergyman that 
‘woman suffrage is a human right,” 
therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the duty of women 
to persistently demand the ballot. 

That Christian and humane enterprises 
will be better conserved when women are | 
admitted to first councils and have a vojce | 
in original plans, instead of being called | 
upon at the eleventh hour to repair the 
blunders and failures of exclusively mas- 
culine management. 

CARRIE E. TiFFany, Sec. 
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A NEW PHASE OF THE EASTERN 
QUESTION, 

Dr. Louise Russell Smith gave an in- 
teresting lecture a few days ago before 
the College Club in this city, on ‘A New 
Phase of the Eastern Question.” Dr. 
Smith apologized at the outset to those of 
her hearers who had read Mr. F. D. 
Greene’s book on ‘*The Armenian Crisis in 
Turkey.” for any sameness of incidents. 
She had lived for two years next door to 
Mr. Greene in Van, ‘the fairest city of 
Armenia, the pearl of Haiastan,” and the 
same facts had been brought to their 
notice. Dr. Smith said in part: 


Among mv books which passed through 
the hands of the censor when I entered 
Constantinople was a copy of the Anab- 
asis, with the usual map of Western 
Central Asia. Between the head waters 
of the Euphrates and the Black Sea was 
the word ‘*‘Armenia.” After the books 
were returned to me, I chanced to look 
at this map, and to my amazement I 
found that the Turkish official had 
carefully applied his penknife to each 
separate letter of the ‘‘Armenia,” and so 
supplied me with a delightful proof 
ofthe fact that not only has modern 
Armenia no geographical existence, but, 
as far as the will of the Sultan goes, it 
had none even 1500 years and more before 
Ertoghrul led his band westward to form 
the Turkish empire. 

But, spite of the wish of the Grand 
Turk, modern maps give the name Ar- 
menia to the territory that touches Mt. 
Ararat, the Black Sea, the mountains that 
feed the Tigris, and the more or less in- 
definite sweep westward toward Asia 
Minor. Tiflis and Kars in Russia, Ooroo- 
mia in Persia, Erzeroom, Van and Kbarput 
in Turkey, all are cities where Armenians 
are a strong majority. 

A more beautiful country can hardly 
exist on earth. Mighty mountains, led 
by Ararat, many of them snow-covered 
through fierce summer heats, shut in ele. 
vated plains made beautiful by lakes like 
Van and Ooroomia, or rivers like the 
Kara Su or the Araxes. The land, under 
irrigation, is unsurpassed in fertility. 
The pasturage of the foot-hills would 
support countless flocks. The whole 
country teems with mineral wealth. The 
climate is not unlike our own, except for 
an absence of summer rain. Nature could 
hardly have been more generous to any 
land, and it is not very hard, on some 
perfect summer night when the stars are 
blazing in the black of the Eastern sky, 
and the grapes smell strong from the 
vineyards, to accept the tradition that the 
historic garden of Eden lay right here in 
Armenia. 

And now who are the people who call 
this Eden land home? We nave been 
taught to regard the continued existence 
of the Hebrew race as a distinct proof of | 
divine Providence. In Armenian history 
we tind another survival almost outside 
the bounds of natural explanation. The 
Armenians tell how their great ancestor 
Haig, descendant of the Togarmah of 
Genesis 10:2, and so of Japhet, was with 
the Assyrian Bel, when his tower of Babel 
started heavenward; how Haig disliked 
the inhumanity of the king and deserted 
the work, leading his tribe northward. 
Bel pursued, and in the lovely valley of 
Haigotzor, amid the Vostan hills to the 
south of Lake Van, a terrible battle was 
fought, and from that battlefield the 
Assyrians carried the body of the slain 
Bel back to his unfinished tower, while 
Haig in triumph took possession of the 
country all about, and began the history 
of Haiastan. ‘Tradition is busy with the 
splendors that the land enjoyed before the 
Its first historical ap- 
pearance is on the Assyrian monuments 
and in Ezekiel 27:14. The Gate of Semi- 
ramis still gives access through a gorge 
that leads north from Mesopotamia, and 
a suburb of Van still keeps the great 
queen’s name in hourly use. But even at 
the very dawn of history we find that the 
monuments usually record a conquest of 
Armenia, the burning her cities, harrying 
her plains, and massacring and taking 
away captive her people. From that 
beginning, Armenian history is one Jong 
tale of horror. Now and then a conqueror 
is born to her throne who claims rule 
from the Caspian to the Mediterranean, or 
rest is granted for a century, as by the 
calm rule of the younger branch of the 
royal Persian house. But for the most 
part Armenia lies in the high road of the 
warriors from the North, East, South and 
West. Assyrians, Medes, Persians, Greeks, 
Romans, Byzantines, Arabs, Tartars, and 
Turks, all in turn and each repeatedly 
march over her country and try to exter- 
minate her people. It is useless to try to 
realize in any faintest degree the suffering 
these people have endured. It is many 
centuries since an Armenian king has 
ruled over Haiastan; but, though made a 
ball for her enemies to toss to and fro, the 











Armenian race has survived to see one 
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We offer WoMAN’s JOURNAL subscribers 
first-class binder to keep the weekly issues in 
| & bound-book form. Many subscribers haye 
expressed a wish for such a binder, because 
many numbers get lost, torn, or destroyed, 
and as THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL is constantly 
referred to, lent to neighbors and re-read, a 
binder is very much desired. 

Our new binder, which is simple, but strong 
enough for the purpose, will hold 26 num. 
bers of THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
flexible covers and will keep neat and clean 
every Copy, 80 papers are always in place for 
ready reference. 
binder is 50 cents, but 


It is in 


The regular price of this 


You can get it for Nothing. 


Any subscribers to THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL 


need not pay a cent for the new binder, if 
they will comply with the following conditions: 


First—To any old subscriber who sends us one new subscription with 
$1.50 to pay for the same, we will send binder FREE. 
In all cases 20 cents must be sent to pay expense of postage and packing. 
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after another of her conquerors pass from | young men and their sisters started from 


the stage of history, the names of their 
kings forgotten, the sites of their cities 
unknown. The Aramnian language lives 
to-day, and Lord Byron writes of its 
charm from his retreat among the varta- 
beds of St. Lazarus at Venice. But the 
tongue of the Roman is called dead, and 
who knows what words were spoken by 
the soldiers of ‘Tamerlane? Mede, Per 
sian and Assyrian, Roman, Greek and 
Byzantine, all are gone; but across the 
warp of the centuries runs this red thread 
of Armenian history, tangled, knotted, 
twisted at every point, but unbroken from 
its beginning in the darkness of tradition 
to the present day, whenit is threatening 
again to give its red color to the web the 
Fates are weaving for the Western world 
to day. . 

The latest phase of Armenian history, 
the only one which concerns the world 
to-day, is the section dating from the 16th 
century, when the army of the most splen- 
did of Turkish sultans. Suleiman the 
Magnificent, wrested Armenia from Per- 
sia. who was then her master. Armenia has 
suffered no more from Turkey than the 
other Christian peoples whom the Janis 
sary won for the prophet, but forget for 
a moment the relative, and listen to the 
absolute. 

I have said that the Armenian land is 
perfectly adapted to the support of a 
teeming agricultural population. Farmers 
and shepherds, its inhabitants are simple 
in their lives, and frugal in habit and 
taste; yet whole areas of country lie 
barren and deserted, with only a heap to 
mark where villages once stood, or the 
ruined walls of an early Christian church 
(for the Armenian Church is the oldest 
Christian organization on earth), to mark 
where a city once flourished. And the 
reason? The race is not dying out. South 
of the Caucisus, or in Western Persia, 
where the Turkish government is not, the 
Armenitns are thriving and multiplying. 
The vitality of the people is as great as in 
the 17th ceatury, when it took them but 
one generation to repopulate the region 
which the Shah Abbas thought he had left 
a desert forever. But no vitality of race 
or individual can endure more than a cer- 
tain amount of starvation, and multitudes 
of villages in Armenia have passed the 
limit. The staple food-stuff is the native 
wheat, while village wealth is in the 
flocks. The villager no longer dares go 
out of sight of his home to sow or reap, 
lest the Kurd meet him and rob him of 
everything, even life. In vain he cares 
for his flocks and herds, for in the fall, 
when the nomad Kurds return to the 
Southern mountains from the Ararat foot- 
hills, they add to their mighty flocks any 
animals they chance to fancy, and if the 
owner object, he dies. These dangers es- 
caped, the tax-collector must be satisfied. 
In the Bitlis region west of Lake Van, 
there are many vineyards and orchards 
where the walls have been thrown down, 
the irrigating streams choked up, the vines 
uprooted and the trees cut down, because 
the owner could not afford to pay the 
taxes. If by any chance the Armenian 
survives all this, he may at any time find 
his last store of food for the winter melt- 
ing away before the demands of a hungry 
soldiery, unpaid by government, and whom 
it would be treason to deny. 

On my way to Van, in November, 1892, 
while living through a cholera quarantine 
in a tiny Turco-Armenian village, the 
Turkish owner of the underground stable 
where the six horses, four men, and three 
women of our party existed for ten days, 
entertained his guests by a story of the 
preceding week. A corps of Hamidish 
troops, the irregular Kurdish cavalry 
that was named by the Sultan Abdul 
Hamid himself, came into this little vil- 
lage and commanded its poverty-stricken 
Armenian inhabitants to prepare a feast 
for them. Sheep were killed, honey 
brought from its hiding-place, and the 
terrified villagers gave their very best to 
the unwelcome guests. When all was 
ready, the soldiers demanded chairs, say- 
ing that they Knew the 7 /a Franca custom 
and were going to observe it. There was 
not a chair within a hundred miles. ‘*Very 
well, then,” said the Hamidish, ‘*get down 
and we will sit on you.’’ Kaoowing well 
that honor and life would pay for disobe- 
dience, the Armenians obeyed, and so wag 
repeated the experience of the forefathers 
of their people, which Raphael Aben 
Ezra deecribed in his talk with the Prefect 
of Alexandria 1400 years ago.* 

Early in June, 1890, a party of four 





(* In Kingsley’s Hypatia. ) 





the little village of Korubash, in full view 
of the windows of the Van Mission Sta- 
tion. to gather the early green things that 
grow on the sides of mighty Varak. 
After awhile the party sat down to the 
inevitable breakfast of thin bread and 
goat’s milk cheese, when a party of four 
Kurds passed that way. According to 
Oriental custom, they were invited to 
share the food, and their refusal at once 
notified the Armenians of trouble. After a 
brief parley, in which the Kurds spoke of 
a dispute as to pastureland between some 
of their tribe and villagers from Korubash, 
the Kurds hurried the eight Armenians 
farther up the rocky side of Varak. 
Do you wonder there was no resistance? 
The Armenians have borne no arms for 
four hundred years. The Kurds are the 
wolves of the East, people who play with 
life as a woman plays with a glove. 
Deliberately and with jests, the Kurds cut 
the throats of the four men and mutilated 
the bodies. The girls they kept with them 
until evening; then, cutting their long 
hair in token of dishonor, they mockingly 
sent them back to the village, biddin 

them go tell how the Kurds revenged. 
The next morning a procession of four ox 
carts entered Van, each cart bearing a 
mutilated corpse, and a woman to whom 
life was bitterer than death. The Arme- 
nians gathered from every side, and it 
was a vast crowd of wailing men and 
women that finally reached the mansion 
of the Vali Pasha with the pitiful proces- 
sion. There, his excellency appeared on 
a balcony, and expressed his regret at the 
occurrence, and ordered the people to 
bury the bodies and disperse, sending at 
the same time some money to the four 
women. A moment’s hesitation on the 
part of the crowd, and a troop of cavalry 
galloped up to drive the people off like 
sheep. And the outcome? Two of the 
Kurds went a day’s journey across the 
Persian border, and were safe. The other 
two were imprisoned and identified by the 
women, though the Turkish officials of- 
fered them gold to swear these were not 
the men. After two months, they were 
quietly released without trial, and to-day 
they are probably laughing over the epi- 
sode as they sit in the shade of the black 
goat’s hair tents. 

A few days after this murder, at the 
close of a busy afternoon of dispensary 
work, there came into our office an old 
man, 8 young woman, and a baby nine 
months old. They were the father, the 
wife and the child of one of the four 
murdered men. They came ostensibly for 
medicine, really with a dim hope that the 
foreigners of whom such strange stories 
were told might be moved to make life & 
little safer for their village. There was 
no thought of revenge. The customary 
wild Oriental expression of grief was 
wholly absent. The vld man told his 
story in a stolid, matter-of-fact way more 
horrible than any dramatic lament. The 
woman’s eyes had a hunted look, but she 





OOD’S 


Sarsaparilla is carefully 
prepared by experienced 
pharmacists from Sarsa- 
parilla, Dandelion, Man- 
drake, Dock, Pipsissewa, 
Juniper Berries, and other well known 


vegetable remedies. The Combination, Pro- 
portion and Process are Peculiar to Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, giving it strength and curative 


power Peculiar to Itself, not pos 
sessed by other remedies, Hood's 


arsaparilla 


Cures Scrofula, Solt Rheum, Sores, Boils, 
Pimples and all other affections caused by 
impure blood: Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Sick 
Headache, Indigestion, Debility, Catarrh, 
Rheumatism, Kidney and Liver Com 
plaints. It is Not What 
we Say, but what Iood’s 
Sarsaparilla Does, that 
tells the story — Hood's 
Sarsaparilla 


URES 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable. 25 
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ghed no tears as she tried to kiss the feet 
of the foreign woman, and begged for 
help for the baby boy in her arms. 

We read so many stories of suffering 
that the most harrowing details have lost 
ali real meaning to us. But when now 
and then life lets us come close to some of 
its darker possibilities, and, instead of 
reading, we can see and hear at first hand, 
then we fird that murder and outrage are 
not mere words after all, but that there 
are human beings living under the sun 
with us to day who know these things as 
we know the petty details of every-day 


e. 
- know personally forty families, each 


of which mourned a son who had died of | 


rison poison in this same place. And not 





one of these boys was ever tried; not one | 


s guilty of any crime. A Turkish 
wee eee bet been killed in the street. 
Ro one knew the murderer, whether Turk, 
Kurd, or Armenian; but more than two 
hundred young Armenians were at once 


-‘{mprisoned, and eighteen months after- 


wards more than sixty of these were dead. 
Torture? Yes. I have seen the marks of 
the lash on the back, the scars on the 
scalp where nails had been driven in— 
carefully, that the bone be not broken. I 
have listened to stories that could not be 
told in English to this audience. And all 
this in but one city, and a city where the 
Turks are sufficiently safe, with their 
seven hundred soldiers on the castle rock, 
to fear no insurrection, and the govern- 
ment has never been driven to madness 
by any revolt. I could tell what I have 
heard of less fortunate communities, but 
I prefer to speak only of what I know. 
The condition of affairs which I have 
faintly depicted has been in existence, 
constantly growing worse, for about 
fifteen years, in fact, since the Treaty of 
Berlin, in which Turkey promised most 
ideal reforms in behalf of her Christian 
subjects. Now and then vague rumors have 
reached Europe that all was not well with 
England’s ward, but as a rule the Turk 
has been very successful in keeping un- 
pleasantnesses to himself. The day afcer 
the quadruple murder described above, a 
messenger went through all the bazars 
and coffee-houses of Van, telling the peo- 
le that for the next mail all letters must 
brought in open, as the government 
did not wish any but its own accounts of 
the affair to reach the outside world. 
This policy might have been successfully 
ursued for an indefinite time had Eng- 
and not sent a new consul to Van last 
summer. When rumors of the August and 
September massacres in the Sassoun 
region began to float about Van, Mr. 
Halward, though suffering from the sav- 
age attentions of some of the village dogs, 
decided to take a journey westward to the 
Sassoun region and get at the truth. My 
first information of the massacre was in a 
letter sent by a personal friend from 
Bitlis, whither Mr. Halward had come on 
his way back from Sassoun to Van. 


Dr. Smith read extracts from letters, 
giving an account of the great massacre, 
as it has since been reported in the news- 
papers. She said: 


A soldier who came back to Bitlis 
wanted to know who was ‘Hesoos of 
Nazarat,’’ upon whom the women kept 
calling for help. A letter tells how, in 
one place, a band of women had gathered 
with their children in a place of refuge 
high among the rocks. The soldiery 
found them out, and the women, who had 
seen the fate of others who fell into the 
hands of these worse than wild beasts, 
caught their children in their arms, and 
hurled themselves to death over the pre- 
cipice. 

As I read this, I thought how history 
repeats itself. Four hundred years before 
the Christian era, a band of ten thousand 
Greeks were fighting their way through 
the snows of an Armenian winter. To 
obtain provisions which the frightened 
natives had carried off to the Acropolis 
for defense, Xenophon’s troops attacked 
and captured this rock stronghold. 
“Then,” says the historian, in the fourth 
book of the Anabasis, ‘‘was a thing terri- 
ble to see, for the women, seizing their 
children, hurled themselves down, and the 
men likewise. Then, too, 4neas of Stym: 
pee, the captain, seeing one who was 
eautiful of countenance on the point of 
hurling himself over, laid hold of him to 
prevent it. But he grappled with him, 
and together they went down upon the 
rocks below, and perished.” One cannot 
help hoping that, as the Armenian women 
of to-day thus unconsciously imitated 
their kinswomen of 2,300 years ago, so per- 
haps some Turkish soldier may have 
shared the fate of neas of Stymphalus. 


Dr. Smith went on to tell how the 
truth about the massacres has now reached 
the ears of the world, and continued: 


The government of England sees in 
Armenia only a buffer to its own Eastern 
ossessions. As such, it is far better that 
rkey continue in charge. The English 
ambassador at Constantinople is often in- 
structed to expostulate against this act of 
violence, or to demand ea oy J for that 
Outrage; but as to permitting indiscreet 
Teports of indignant consuls to be made 
Public, as to assisting po who are 
tying to understand what is fact and 
what is rumor, that is not to be thought of. 
And just here lies not the least interesting 
phase of this subject. On one side stands 
the English Government, resolved to let 
Well enough alone; on the other stand the 
English people, headed by men like Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Bryce, who seem to be 
On the point of resolving that they will 
compel the government to investigate Ar- 
menian affairs honestly, and of insisting 
that the blame of Sassoun massacres shall 
no longer rest on England’s laissez faire. 
ks are being written, speeches are 
being made, influence is being enlisted on 
the side of the English people, and the 
Outcome of this duel between people and 
ROvernment will be of interest to many 
besides the Armenians. 


Dr. Smith believes that a European pro- 
tectorate over the Armenians would be 








possible, but that their more probable 
destiny is absorption by Russia. She 
said: 

On my return to America last spring, I 
passed from Eastern Turkey into Persia 
and across the old Aras River into the 
southern Caucasus region of Russia. This 
entire region is within the confines of 
ancient Armenia, and Armenians are still 
very numerous. The villages in Turkey 
where we spent nights in the stable odahs, 
and where we were always visited by the 
head man, were too wretched and poor | 
for description. Keen fear or stolid de- 
spair marked every face. With madden- | 
ing monotony the stories were repeated 
of burned crops, murdered men and ray- 
ished women. There was no hope, no | 
light in the despair. The terror of the | 
Kurd was upon them, and the govern- 
ment added taxes that could not be paid, 
and the burden of a pitiless and unpaid 
soldiery. 


Across the Persian border, on the other 
hand, the people had enough to eat and 
were enjoying peace, while in Russia the 
signs of progress were visible on every 
hand. As between Turkish and Russian 
rule, Dr. Smith thinks there can be no 
doubt that the latter would be preferable. 
In conclusion she said: 


Here is a world problem awaiting its 
solution. The opinion of each individual 
in this room may have little influence on 
the destiny of England and Russia and 
Armenia, but public opinion is the result 
of private, and we all desire that opinion, 
both private and public, shall be right. 
And so I beg from you, college women, 
and so leaders of opinion and thought in 
America, careful study, honest weighing 
of evidence, absence of prejudice, and 
firm conviction, in this last new phase of 
the Eastern question. 
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COUNTY SOCIETY IN NEW JERSEY. 
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Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Union County W. S. A. is the third 
county association formed in the State. 
It was organized at a meeting of the State 
Association held in Plainfield on May 10. 
The meeting convened in the beautiful 
new Y. M. C. A. Building at 10 30 A. M. 
Mrs. Florence’Howe Hall, the president, 
after sketching the history of the Asso- 
ciation, told about the political rights en. 
joyed by the women of England for many 
years. Mrs. Hall also said that the news- 
papers had printed recently an account 
of the ‘‘Anti-Woman” Suffragists, in New 
York City. ‘This correctly describes the 
position of the Remonstrants,’”’ she con- 
tinued. ‘We sufiragists are not anti- 
woman, nor anti-man. We are not anti- 
anybody, nor anti-anything except 
tyranny and foolishness and wickedness.”’ 

Aaron M. Powell opened his address 
by reading William Penn’s ‘Form of 
Government,” published a century before 
the Declaration of Independence, in which 
he says, ‘‘Any government is free to the 
people under it when the laws rule and 
the people are a party to those laws; 
more than this is tyranny, oligarchy and 
confusion.” Mr. Powell thought the 
latter stage had been reached in New 
Jersey, as shown by the Legislative in- 
vestigation at Trenton, a condition that 
could only be remedied by giving the 
women of the State a voice in the making 
of the laws. The help of good women 
was especially needed to enforce laws for 
the protection of poor girls. 

The Rev. Dr. Lewis of the Seventh Day 
Baptist Church then made a strong plea 
for school suffrage for women. Nature 
designed that women should take care of 
the education of children, and it was their 
duty to accept the responsibility of shar- 
ing in the management of the public 
schools. They needed the development of 
such responsibility as much as the schools 
needed their care. 

Rev. Dr. Radman of the Episcopal 
church expressed his sympathy with the 
object of the meeting in a few earnest 
words. 

After Mrs. Hall had read the petition 
for an extension of school suffrage, and 
urged members to take copies of it and 
secure names, the meeting adjourned to 
lunch. 

Rev. Antoinette B. Blackwell was the 
first speaker at the afternoon session. 
She told how the New Jersey Legislature 
in 1807 passed an act taking away the 
suffrage from one-half the people, and 
urged those present to work for its res- 
toration. 

Mrs. Isaac Miller of Plainfield, who said 
she had never attended a suffrage meeting 
before, told how she had been converted 
by hearing her mother speak of the heavy 
tax bills she had to pay for improvements 
in regard to which she had no voice. 

Rev. Hobart Clark of the Unitarian 
church said he did not believe in univer- 
sal suffrage, but thought educated women 
should have it rather than ignorant men. 

The constitution recommended by the 
National-American As3ociation for county 
societies was then adopted, with slight 
modifications, and the following persons 
were elected officers of the Union County 
Society : 

President—Mrs. Anna R. Powell, Plain- 


field. 
Vice - President — Rev. Antoinette B. 


Blackwell, Elizabeth. 





Corres wey" Secretary—Mrs. Maria 
Howard Eaton, lainfield. 





Recording Secretary—Mrs. D. W. Pond, 
Plainfield. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Samuel 
Plainfield. 

Auditors—Mrs. L. V. F. Randolph, 
Plainfield; Mrs. Adelaide C. Child, Eliza- 
beth. 

Mrs. J. D. De Witt, president of the 
Essex County Society, extended a cordia) 
welcome tothe new society. 

As ten copies of the New York Campaign 
Report were taken by those in attendance, 
it is probable that the society will have 
at least that number of enthusiastic mem- 
bers. 

Many copies of the petition and a leaflet 
relating to echool suffrage in New Jersey, 


Huntington, 


) printed by the Association, were dis- 
| tributed. 


The hall was beautifully deco- 
rated with flowers. The Plainfield ladies 
felt that the meeting had been a great 
success, and were much gratified with the 
result. M. H. 
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A VALUABLE PAMPHLET. 

The editors of the Philanthropist have 
done a good service in compiling an 
eight-page leafict filled with the names of 
eminent physicians who have signed the 
following declaration : 

In view of the widespread suffering, 
physical disease, deplorable hereditary 
results and moral deterioration insepa- 
rable from unchaste living, the under- 
signed, members of the medical profes- 
sion, of New York and vicinity, unite in 
declaring it as our opinion that chastity— 
& pure, eontinent life, for both sexes—is 
consonant with the best conditions of 
physical, mental and moral health. 

The list of*signatures is headed by D. 
8. St. John Roosa, M. D., LL. D., presi- 
dent of the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, president of the New York Post- 
Graduate Medical School, and surgeon of 
the Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital, and 
includes more distinguished names than 
we have space to quote. Some of these 
physicians add brief comments of their 
own. Dr. E. L. Keyes, consulting sur- 
gzeon to Bellevue Hospital, the Charity 
Hospital, etc., says: ‘The whole matter, 
in my opinion, is intellectual—a pure 
mind ensures a pure body.” 

Robert Abbe, M. D., surgeon to St. 
Luke’s Hospital, surgeon to the N. Y. 
Cancer Hospital, professor surgery, N. Y. 
Post-Graduate Medical School, says: 
‘The exercise of continence is, to the 
moral growth, what gymnastic exercise 
is to the physical.” 

Paul F. Munde, M. D., professor of 
gynecology at the New York Polyclinic, 
and at Dartmouth College, and gynzcolo- 
gist to Mount Sinai Hospital, says: “I 
see no reason, morally or socially, why 
men should not be subjected to the same 
rules regarding chastity as have always 
governed and still govern women. The 
observance of these rules, under the pen- 
alty of social ostracism, would, I think, 
go far to annihilate the ‘social evil.’ ” 

Dr. M. L. Holbrook, editor of the Jour- 
nal of Hygiene and Herald of Health, writes: 
‘*How it ever came about that any one, 
especially a physician who sees the evil 
results of unchastity, should believe it 
necessary to health is a mystery to me. 
Unchastity, if it prevailed generally, would 
cause a decay of the social state. Chastity 
on the other hand promotes a higher social 
state.” 

The Medical Faculty of the University 
of Christiana, Norway, replying to an 
inquiry addressed to them on this sub- 
ject, say: 

The recent declaration made by differ- 
ent persons that a chaste life and con- 
tinence is injurious to health is, accord- 
ing to our view, wholly false. We know 
of no disease or of any weakness which 
can be said to be the result of a perfectly 
pure, chaste life. 

The leaflet may be ordered from The 
Philanthropist, United Charities Building 
(Room 219), 4th Avenue and 22d Street, 
New York. 20 cents a dozen; $1 per hun- 
dred. 
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HUMOROUS. 


A sweeter song: ‘De singin’ ob birds 
is sweet,’ remarked Uncle Eben, ‘“‘but de 
cackle ob er chicken on your own roos’ has 
y heap mo’ expression in it.” — Washington 

tar. 


Little Ethel—I wish I had a new doll. 
Mamma—Your old doll is as good as 
ever. Little Ethel—Well, I am just as 
good as ever, too; but the good angels 
gave you a new baby. 





Nocturnal Musicians. Jones—My wife 
and I suffer from alternate insomnia. Brown 
—Alternate insomnia! What is that? 
Jones—Whichever gets to sleep first keeps 
the other awake all night. 


Harry’s mamma saw her three-year-old 
picking the bark off a tree. She said: 
‘Don’t do that, Harry. It will hurt the 
tree.” ‘*Why, no it won’t. mamma. It 
just makes the tree cool.”—Z. H. H. 


A little boy was coming home with his 
mother from church wher he heard her 
saying that the sermon was not worth 
much. The little boy immediately turned 
round and said: ‘‘O mother! what could 
you expect for a half-penny ?”— Tit- Bits. 

A little girl of seven years was cutting 
out some paper dolls the other day to 
show toa friend. The lady objected that 
the dolls’ heads were too wide. ‘Take 
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the scissors, dear, and trim them off,” she 
said. ‘‘No,” replied the little maid, ‘1 
can’t do that; they have to be wide— 
they’re swelled with instruction!” — 
Youth’s Companion. 


Little Ben- lives in a new house, one of 
the most modern of modern houses, where 
light, water, heat and other things are 
all to be had by turning a knob or touch- 
ing a bell. He lives in a state of perpetual 
marvel over these things, and the other 
night, when suffering from a headache, 
the little fellow said to his mother, who 
sat besidehim: ‘Please turn on the dark, 
mother, my eyes hurt me.” 








RHEUMATISM COMPLETELY CURED. 


“IT have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for 
rheumatism, with which I was crippled 
last winter. Before I had finished one 
bottle I could use my limbs. I have now 
taken ten bottles and am entirely cured. 
I also take Hood’s Sarsavarilla for my 
Spring medicine.” Mrs. K. Tierney, 457 
Dorchester Ave., South Boston, Mass. 


Hoop's PILLS cure sick headache, indi- 
gestion. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘*Massachusette 
Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price ot Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leafiets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onLiy Leaflet Department, 


Woman's JouRNAL OPrPice, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAPLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, 

Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 
Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffragein Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 

Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev J. W 

Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 

Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for‘ Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Chen 
Woman’s 

Blake. 
Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 
How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 

Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B 

Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alicea Stone Blackwell. 
Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 

Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 

Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 

Harriette A. Keyser. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 
Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by Eliza 

Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. Jas. 

8. Clarkson, 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. [¥ 
Equal Rights for Women, by George William 

Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 
Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 
Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 

Clarke. 

The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 
Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 

Rights. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 

Rev. C.C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 

Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 
A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
Also forsale: 
Woman Suffrage Cook-book , 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


~ NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


ey. 
Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
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Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons, 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 


a + h 


Term op 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M.D., Dean 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cata:ogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mags. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 











PHILADELPHIA, 
45th Annual Session epenetent. 26,'94. A fouryears’ 
rad f ures, Qu Labora: and 


ed course of Lect . 
linical work offers gy’ advantages to stu ents: 
who are also admit to the clinics of the Ly ie 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, -D, 
Dean, 131 8. 18th St. Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. ¥. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October ist; ending May, 1894, 
Four years’ graded course. Lectures, = es, Labo- 
nD. 


pany Aye and full Clinical Instruct: 
are to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
dD: announcements 





admitted 
and Dispensaries of New York. For 
and information apply to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean 
$21 East 15th 8t.. New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64, 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M.to5 P.M., Daily, Thursday 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a speciality, particularly diseases 
women and children. 

The doctor is largely eclectic in her Eapetiee also a 
thorough Medical electrician. Her Retreat for the 
care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, is 
closed, the time being. given wholly to city p 5 

The Doctor’s free di pe for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


CAPTIVATING SONGS, 
“Song Album.” 


By Martin Roeder. 18 Songs of the highest order 
for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and tenor. A valuable 
collection for good singers. $1.50, postpaid. 


“Boott’s Album of Songs.” 


A new cstiection of eptonase lyrics, showing rare 
Pet $ ta ‘. 


Be ng and accompaniment, 
An important addition to the highest class of modern 
song albums. $1.00, postpaid, 


“Six Love Songs.” 


By Frank E. Sawyer. Exquisite murical settings of 
Heine’s tender, passionate love lyrics, with effective 
— ~ > om iments. Sheet-music size. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


“Robert Franz’s Album of 
Songs.” 


Two volumes of Franz’s most admired compositions. 





























An inexhaustible store of beautiful so; English 
and German text. Vol.1.55 numbers; Vo! 4, Sse 
oards, 


be: Each, hea t 
$1.25; Cloth, 82.00," 2° conte: 


“From German Poets.” 


Twelve Golighetal songs from translations of Heine, 
Gunther, Walling, Goethe, etc. $1.00, postpaid 


“Songs of Sleep.” 


By Clayton Johns. Oneof the daintiest small collec 
tions extant. It is not achild’s book. The so: are 
for mezzo-soprano voice. 50 cents, postpaid. 


“Songs for Children.” 


By Frederick H. Cowen, Eight simple, delightful 
songs with easy accompanyments. making an ex - 
tionally pleasing collection. 50 cents, postpaid. 


Send for descriptive ctroular of novelttes in vocal 
and instrumental muete. 





Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the 
self-playing ‘“‘Symphony.’’ For Musica) Instru- 
ments, Strings, etc., send to 

JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


' 458-4638 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO.. N. Y. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By De. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents, Published 
LONGMANS, GREEN & co., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 


of 
THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union desire 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the NewtonRest- 
Cure. ios pactoulers address Befriending Com. 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 
ouR ALABAMA LETTER, 


DECATUR, ALA., May 16, 1895. 
Bditors Woman's Journal: 
As the old sovg doesn’t say: 
‘Sister, since I met thee last, 
O’er our State a change hath past.” 

For the first time in the history of Ala- 
bama, there has been an assemblage of 
women which has not had in connection 
with it, either as cause or consequence, an 
organized body of men. 

On April 17, delegates from various 
clubs in the State, all purely literary, con- 
vened in Birmingham, in order to form a 
State Federation. The call was made by 
the Cadmean Circle of Birmingham, a club 
of seven years’ growth, and a brilliant 
intellectual coterie of women, who would 
do honor to any city. Birmingham might 
te called a city of clubs, its organizations 
are sO numerous, five being represented 
in the convention. Selma, Tuscaloosa, 
Montgomery and New Decatur sent dele- 
gates. 

The convention met in the Presbyterian 
church of South Highlands, one of the 
aristocratic suburbs. Mrs. Geo. C. Ball, 
president of the Cadmean Circle, welcomed 
the guests in a cordial and winning ad- 
dress. Your correspondent replied on 
behalf ofthe clubs. Mrs. Sterling Woods, 
of Montgomery, was elected president of 
the convention, and fully justified the 
choice by the tact and dignity with which 
she presided. A very earnest and full 
discussion of the purposes of the conven- 
tion was had onthe firstday. Arguments 
for and against federation were advanced ; 
Miss Mary Robbins, of Selma, reading a 
strong paper in favor of the movement. 
A number of subjects which were inimical 
to the success of a federation were brought 
forward, and thoroughly and sensibly 
talked over. Mrs. E. H. Allen presented 
a paper in favor of the State joining the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
which was logical and well written, but 
it did not eecure the unanimous consent 
of the clubs to such action. The State 
Federation was fully organized, however, 
with Mrs. Mary L. Robbins of Selma as 
president; Mrs. Geo. B. Eager, of Mont- 
gomery, vice-president; Mrs. John D. 
Wyker, of Decatur, corresponding secre- 
tary ; Mrs. Geo. L. Haven, of Birmingham, 
recording secretary; and Mrs. Sterling 
Wood, of Montgomery, treasurer. A very 
lively discussion upon Southern literature, 
led by Mrs. E. V. Allen, a beautiful and 
impressive speaker, took place just before 
the close of the convention. We were 
particularly charmed with the vivacious 
manner and interested bearing of several 
of the speakers, Mrs. W. S. Lowell, Mrs. 
McLester and others. 

We do not remember to have ever at- 
tended a convention which was more 
delightful, pleasanter in its disagreements, 
and more lovely in its harmony ; differing 
in lively interest, and settling down 
solidly and frankly when a decision was 
reached. It is a bright picture in our 
memory ; the graceful, intelligent women 
who sat in that cosy hall, the light from 
the beautiful stained glass windows fall- 
ing upon the many brilliant eyes and 
sweet womanly faces, and touching with 
tender pathos the intent, earnest figures. 

The delegates were entertained by the 
ladies of the Cadmean Circle, and we shal] 
never forget our delighful visit in the 
beautiful home of Mrs. J. W. Sloss, South 
Highlands, or the charming courtesy and 
hospitable care we received from our 
hostess, Mrs. J. W. Tillman, a beautiful 
daughter of the South. Long may the 
Federation last! It is a grand upward 
step for the women of Alabama. 

The Episcopal church is slowly moving 
forward. For some time, small parishes 
have had women for secretary or treasurer, 
and very recently St. John’s parish, Mont- 
gomery, has appointed a woman treasurer. 
We had suspected in the former cases 
there were no funds to ‘'treasure,” but 
St. John’s is a large, and, we believe, 
wealthy parish. An Episcopal Council is 
being held, at this writing, in Tuscaloosa, 
and Christ Church of that place has de- 
ferred its annual election of officers, hop- 
ing that the council will confer upon 
women the canonical power to vote for 
vestrymen. Surely the sun do move! 

Jasper calls its new Suffrage League 
the Rialto; because, says its energetic 
president, Miss B. M. Haley, they ‘‘wish 
to bridge over the chasm between the old 
order of things and the new, the good 
and the right.”’ Surely that is a womanly 
ambition! 

In conclusion, I send you the following 
clipping from the Huntsville Tribune, 
whose editor is the bravest knight we Ala- 
bama suffragists have found : 

WOMAN SHOULD BE CONSCRIPTED INTO 
THE BODY POLITIC. 

At a meeting of the Huntsville Woman’s 
League on Saturday last, a letter was 
read from the Hon. Alex Boarman, judge 
of the United States Court, to the League, 
in which he spoke of himselr as being a 
warm friend to the cause of suffrage, and 
expressed the opinion that through politi- 
cal equality only could the world attain 
ts highest cultivation, and that to that 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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end woman should be ‘‘conscripted into 
the body politic,” a position which seems 
to take from the opposition the very last 
leg it had to stand upon, for it has long 
been conceded that the only argument 
with the eemblance of strength against 
equal suffrage was the fact that women 
did not want it. Now comes a man of 
high political standing. one whose calling 
in life is the administration of justice, and 
says that woman should be made to share 


the responsibilities of government—‘‘con- | 


scripted into the body politic,” in order 
that the highest civilization may be se- 
cured for the future. 

When Southero men take the lance in 
favor of equal rights, we may expect to 
see sparks fly. ELLEN S. HILDRETH. 


——_—_~+@.—____——_ 
OUR MICHIGAN LETTER. 


Detroit, Micu., MAy 11, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

One of the most successful suffrage 
conventions ever held in Michigan met in 
Saginaw, May 9 and 10. 

The auspicious event was ushered in by 
a charming reception given the evening 
of May 7, at the Bancroft House, in 
bonor of delegates and visitors. Mayor 
W. B. Mershon welcomed the convention 
to the freedom of the city, and Mrs. 
Helen P. Jenkins, of Detroit, made a 
happy response. A pleasant incident was 
the offering of fraternal greetings from 
kindred societies, and especially signifi- 
cant was the greeting from the Home 
Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Church. When the churches shall come 


erously placed at the service of the con- 
vention, where constantly increasing 
audiences applauded every point in favor 
of the political enfranchisement of wom- 
en, and when it became evident that its 
auditorium could not hold the large 
audience that desired to listen to Mrs. 
Chapman-Catt, the Rev. Mr. Knight, pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian congregation, not 
only urged the convention to accept his 
church, but personally superintended the 
| transference of the piano, plants, and all 
| the impedimenta of a well conducted suf- 
frage convention — not forgetting Miss 
Anthony’s portrait. 

Mrs. Chapman-Catt’s national reputa- 
tion as a logical and convincing speaker 
renders unnecessary a recapitulation of 
her arguments. The election of officers 
resulted as follows: 


. creatine May S. Knaggs, Bay 
ty. 
Vice President—Mrs. L. E. Bliss, Sag- 





inaw ‘ 

Recording Secretary—Melvin A. Root, 
Bay City. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. H. P. 
Jenkins, Detroit. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 
Grand Rapids. 

Mrs. Ketcham, the outgoing president, 
has been a most devoted and efficient 
head for the Michigan Equal Suffrage 
Association, and she has a worthy succes- 
sor in Mrs. Knaggs. Mrs. Knaggs is 
earnest, dignified, self-poised, and thor- 
oughly converzant with the requirements 
of the office, having acted as secretary in 





to recognize that suffragists, also, are 
engaged in evangelical work, there will 
be a mighty impetus given to the move- 
ment for equal rights. 

The president, Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, | 
gave an able and exhaustive compendium | 
of the work accomplished throughout the 
country for the advancement of women, 
and recited many flagrant abuses that 
showed the necessity for woman’s voice 
in forming the laws. 

Mrs. Mary L. Doe, who for six succes- 
sive years was president of the Associa- 
tion, made an important report of the 
legislation in the interests of women 
secured during the present session of the 
Legislature. She showed that no less 
than twenty-five bills of this character 
had been introduced, and that some had 
passed, notably the one raising the age of 
consent to sixteen years. Mrs. Jane N. 
Dawson, long identified with temperance 
work, said that if the white women of 
Michigan were squaws, the law would 
prevent the saloons from selling liquor to 
their husbands and sons, but ‘‘white 
women'do not count.” The saloon says 
to Michigan mothers: ‘‘We want your 
sons,” and, though their sons are ruined, 
the mothers have no redress. Mrs. Emma 
Obenauer, for many years engaged in 
rescue work in northern Michigan, Mrs. 
Lillian Hollister, chief Lady Maccabee of 
the State, Mrs. Mary Keeler, Mrs. Belle 
M. Perry, of the Charlotte Trilune, Miss 
Emma E. Bower, Dr. Olivia Carpenter, 
and many others enlivened the convention 
with sparkling wit and sound argument. 

The Rev. L. M. Woodruff spoke up 
bravely for the remonstrants, but suc- 
ceeded only in bringing down upon his head 
a shower of pertinent questions and argu- 
ments that should convert him to some- 
thing better than an adherence to old 
fables. Representative George H. Waldo, 
who introduced a bill into the Legislature 
for the submission to the electors of a 
suffrage amendment to the Congtitution, | 
stigmatized the Republicans who voted 
for a reconsideration after the joint reso- | 
lution had passed the House, as ‘‘shrivel- 
souled,” and he assured the convention | 
that the resolution should be taken from | 
the table and have another chance before 
the close of the session. 

The resolutions passed by the conven- | 
tion called for the equal participation of 
men and women in the government, de- | 
clared in favor of an educational qualifica- | 
tion for the elector, social purity, police 
matrons in cities, and a fair proportion of | 
women professors in the State university, | 
and expressed a determination to carry | 
forward the work of active organization. | 

The press of Saginaw treated the con- | 
vention not only with dignity but with 
cordiality, giving space to all the details | 
of its work. The Courier-Herald gave a | 
well-considered editorial, contrasting the 
old days when Susan B. Anthony and her | 
followers were treated with scorn and 
obloguy, with the present respect ac- | 
corded to the suffrage movement by the | 
representative papers of the whole coun- 
try. | 





The Universalist church had been gen | development dictated by the lilies.” Rev. 


past years. She presented the cause of 
equal suffrage in the Legislature during 


| several sessions, and gained added experi- 


ence in New York during the last cam- 
paign in that State. 

Adjournment was followed by the 
organization of a strong association in 
Saginaw, that will carry forward the 
work started by the convention. The 
women who have helped build up that 
enterprising city have demonstrated their 
ability to accomplish whatever they 
undertake, and the names on the roll of 
the new society are a guarantee that 
their efforts in its behalf will not fall 
behind their past achievements in other 
lines of work. H. J. BOUTELL. 


— ok oe — 


| Hussars.” 


Wm. H. Johnson said that when he ac- 
cepted the idea of mental freedom, the 
idea of the fall rights of women was in- 
cluded. He claimed that man hindered 
his own development and that of the race, 
; a8 well as that of women, by keeping 
women in political subjection, since no 
wrong can be done that does not refiect 
on the wrong-doer. He reviewed some of 
the most common objections to suffrage, 
and claimed that until women have citi- 
zenship they will not receive equal wages 
for equal work. He cited a recent in- 
| Stance at the State House where a man 
who received $2 500 salary was replaced 
| by a woman at $1,500. She was the per- 
| son best capable of filling the position, 
but she had to pay a fine of $1,000 for 
| being a woman. Rev. Mary T. Whitney 
| spoke of the common idea that mother- 
|love or mother-instinct will devise the 





| right way for developing a child, but the | 


| idea that training is a good thing is gain- 
|ing ground, and mothers are conscien 
tiously fitting themselves for their duties, 
but they can never do their whole duty 
' to their children within the four walls of 
/home. How can they be willing to put 
| the child they have so carefully watched 
| into the sole charge of a teacher whom 
| they never visit at her work? I'he mother- 
| influence shouli still surround the child 
|in school, and the teachers would wel- 
come the closer touch of home and schoo). 
| Mrs. Livermore said she had a firm belief 
that women can do whatever they try, 
when they unite goodness and grit for a 
definite object. Men do not oppose us, 
she said, as much as we hinder ourselves 
by our own inertia. After most interest- 
ing examples of the work of the women 
in Melrose to unite the boys in a league 
against tobacco, she made an earn: st plea 
for one standard of morality for men and 
women, and that God’s standard, and paid 
a glowing tribute to the good fathers that 
are as necessary as good mothers for an 
ideal home.—Cambridge Chronicle. 


THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—"‘The Black Hus- 
sar,” at the Vasile Square Theatre next 
| Monday for a week takes the place of 
*“Dorothy.” It gives a gorgeous military 
display and laughable extravagances, 
with new costumes and scenery. Two 
novel features will be a brass band, 
mounted, and a ‘‘March of the Black 
This opera of Millocker is 
known in Germavy as ‘Der Feldpredi- 
ger,’’ and there had a success equal to its 
predecessor, ‘‘The Beggar Student.” Mr. 
McWade is cast for Helbert, Mr. Win. 
throp for Waldman, Mr. Wolff for Hack- 
enback, Mr. Smith for Piftkow, Miss 
Kissing for Minna, Miss Bell for Rosetta, 
and Miss Gaillard for Barbara. Principals 
and chorus have acquired new strength in 
cordial appreciation of their work by the 
Boston public, and are rehearsing with a 
vigor and spirit that promise a brilliant 
production. ‘Fra Diavolo” will be given 
‘ta Castle Square production” after **The 
Black Hussar.’ Seats for this remarkably 
successful summer upera season are asked 
for days in advance, and early application 
at the box office is desirable. 


———>_=—__—. 


KILAGEA.—Volcano parties are becom- 








NORTH CAROLINA LETTER, 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., May 18, 1895. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 
I have just returned to my home in | 
Asheville after atwo weeks’ campaigo in | 
South Carolina. | 

Everywhere we women suffragists were 
greeted with heartiest welcome. The 
cities and towns turned out en masse to 
hear what we women had to say about 
wanting the ballot, and there were many 
who avowed themselves converts to the 
cause. The Charleston News and Courier is | 
determined to fight us, but in this it only 
voices the sentiments of the very con- 
servative minority. The upper parts of 
the State are very advanced and liberal in 
opinion, and they represent the voting 
majority of South Carolina. 

Mrs. Neblett left me,as she was engaged 
to address the Democratic Executive 
Committee at Columbia, so I managed | 
Greenwood by myself. Gen. Hemphill and | 
four of his talented daughters met me 
there. The audience was large and very 
enthusiastic. A whole-souled man called | 
out ‘‘Amen” with all his might at my 
strong points; so when I had finished, I 
req uested him to step up and shake hands, 





| and said that I would also shake hands | 


with all who had echoed ‘‘Amen”’ in their | 
hearts. Thereupon such a rushing up 
and hand-shaking took place that I con- 
clude Greenwood is solid for woman suf- | 
frage. Gen. Hemphill responded, by some 
very able remarks, to a peremptory call 
made for a speech from him. 

HELEN Morris LEwIs, 

Pres. N. C. E. R. A. 


+2, — — 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


CAMBRIDGE.—The League held a meet- 
ing in the interests of good citizeaship, at 
the First Universalist cburch, last week 
Thursday afternoon. About 150 ladies 
attended. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Rev. 
Mary T. Whitney, Mrs. Abby Morton 
Diaz and Rev. W. H. Johnson were the 
principal speakers. Miss Marion L. Aker- 
man sang ‘“‘May Song” by Beeker, and 
‘Little Boy Blue,” by Nevin. Mrs. A. C. 
Wellington was the accompanist. Pre- 
vious to the opening of the meeting, and 
at the close, light refreshments were 
served. Mrs. Diaz spoke of individual 
development as the right of every human 
being, and claimed ‘‘that roses should be 
allowed to be roses, and not have their 









| them having already been in attendance. 
| The exhibition commences its fourth week 
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BOSTON COUCH BED 


ing a feature in Boston, large numbers of 


at the old Gettysburg building, 541 Tre- 
mont Street, Monday, May 27. 








Useful In Day As Well 
As At Night. 











Scotia Weaves 
BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ 
SUITS. 





Strong and handsome Scotia 
; weaves, made from long _ fibred 
| native Scotch Wool, twisted and 
| intertwined into that most substan- 


| tial fabric known as Scotch Tweed. 


| We have personally selected and 
| imported from notable firms in the 
most celebrated manufacturing towns 
of Scotland—among others Gala- 


shiels, Dumfries and Hawick — ex. 


tensive lines of Scotia weaves, in 
| exceedingly rich and handsome pat- 
terns, which are especially appro- 
priate for Boys who wear either 
short or long trousers. 

The colors are so blended as to 
disguise dust and spots, and the 
garments are fashioned, both inside 


and out, in the most thorough and 
perfect manner. 
We 


of parents to these most desirable 


call the particular attention 


productions, 


‘*Far from yon fields 
Of heather so green.” 


Short Trousers Suits for 
Boys, ages 6 to 1/4, 


$8, $10, $12, S15. 


Long Trousers Suits for 
Youths, ages I5 to 1/8, 


$18, $20, $22, $25. 


A.SHUMAN 
CO. 


Manufacturing Clothiers, 
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BOSTON. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





N. &. Women’s Club.— Monday, May 27, 
3.30 P.M. Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie will speak on 
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A Most Comfortable Bed. 


PREFERABLE TO MAN- 
TLE, UPRIGHT & CHIF- 
FONNIER BEDS. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass, 











“Nature and Culture.” 
ANNUAL MEETING, June 1, 10.30 A. M., in 
chapel of Copley Sq. Church, —— 
BUSINESS MEETING at 10.30 A.M. PUBLIC 
MEETING at 11.30 A, M. LUNCHEON at Hotel 
Vendome at2 P.M. Tickets for the luncheon will 
not be sold after Tuesday, May “8. 
WO BOWS in their teens can have board for 
five dollars per week in a refined and educated 
family, where they will be carefully looked after, 
The home is on a large farm in Canada, command- 
ing beautiful views. Apply to E. E. M., 141 Frank- 
lin Street, Boston, Mass 
A young man who was eight years with Prang & 
Co, in this city, and understands lithography thor- 
oughly, would like to make crayon portraits, to do 
drawing on stone or zinc, designing or any work in 
that line. Address B, H. 8. B., 91 Cedar St., Rox- 
bury, Mass 





A RARE CHANCE. Wanted, one or two 
boarders in a refined private family, where the 
lady of the house is famous among all who know her 
for her delicious cookery. Two minutes from elec- 
tric cars, 30 minutes from the heart of the city. 
Pleasant situation, good air, beautiful view. Ad- 
preaa 51 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Masa. 





~BES1.>+0N 
NICKERSON PATENT BO 
(Po SOISS 





ON M@AEARTH- | 
LT SHEARS 





ASK )j 














THIS OUT MAIL r 
JOO & WE WILL SEND PREPAID 
ONE FULL NICKLE 


* OINCH SHEAR LIKE CUT.c=———__* 
| THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.Davenportlow* 





LADIES 


Can now have their old hats cleansed‘'0r 
colored, and made into the latest Sprip 
stylesat STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACH- 
ERY, 478 Washington Street, nearly OpP- 
Temple Place (one short flight). 





C.H.Simonds& Co., Printers, 297 Congress St., BostoB 
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